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The Bedford Estate, London. 


‘Why, Bloomsbury is the very height of the mode,” 
says Mr. St. John. ‘‘’Tis rus in urbe. You have 
gardens all the way to Hampstead, and palaces round 
about you, — Southampton Houre and Montague 
House.” ‘Where you. wretches go and fight duels,” 
cries Mrz. Steele.—‘‘ Esmond,” book 2, chap. xv. 





T is a significant cir- 
cumstance in the 
rental history of 
London that a con- 
siderable extent of 
the better resi- 
dential area apper- 
tains to the Crown, 
the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and 
our wealthy ducal houses of Grosvenor, 
Bentinck, and Russell. The Duke of Bed- 
ford’s town property, situated in the parishes 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden, St. George, 
Bloomsbury, and St. Pancras, was acquired 
by his predecessors in this wise:—At the 
Dissolution the convent garden of St. Peter's 
Collegiate Church at Westminster was 
assigned to the Duke of Somerset. After his 
attainder a patent was issued to John, first 
Earl of Bedford, in May, 1552, of its fifty 
acres, lying in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
together with seven acres, olim the Elms or 
Elm Close (Long-acre), of the yearly value 
of 6/. 63. 81., to be held in socage and not in 
capite. Karl John had already acquired 
grants of the possessions of Tavistock Abbey, 
1540, and of Woburn Monastery, 1550. On 
his new property either he or his only son, 
Francis, second Earl, built a town house, 
constructed it is said mostly of wood. An 
old plan, undated, yet circa 1680, in the 
Crowle Pennant, British Museum, shows 
Clearly the position and surroundings of the 
house. With a narrow frontage and court- 
yard to the Strand, and extending back to 
Maiden-lane, it stood next east of Half Moon- 
passege, since Bedford-street, and over the 
site of Southampton, formerly Bedford, street. 
The two gardens, to the north and north- 
east, between Maiden-lane and the stables at 
top of Burleigh-street, had a terrace walk 
along their northern wall. In this wall, the 
southern boundary of Covent Garden, were 
two demi-lune bastions; another similarly- 
shaped bastion, projecting from the western 
wall, lay behind the north side of Maiden- 








lane. The stables had a door in the southern 
end of Charles-street.* 

For many years the area had no settled 
population. [Even in 1627 only two persons 
are rated for St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields as 
being of Covent Garden. Francis, fourth 
Earl (died 1641), laid out the big square, for 
which Inigo Jones designed a Piazza that was 
never completed and has lately been reduced 
to its northern side or Great Piazza. The 
Piazza, first named, says Peter Cunningham, 
in the rate-books for 1634, soon became, with 
Bow-street, built in 1637,a quarter of the 
town highly in vogue with the quality, and 
so they both continued to b2. until about 
1725.¢ Russell - street dates from 1634. 
Charles-street, since absorbed in Wellington- 
street, together with King and Henrietta 
streets, were built in 1637, and named after 
the Sovereign and his consort. James, Duke 
of York, gave a name to York-street, laid out 
in the preceding year; the date “1636” 
appears on a tablet against the front of 
Messrs. Bell & Sons’ premises, formerly the 
shop and home of the late Henry G. Bohn. 
The north side of Tavistock-street, which had 
been built by 1627, was pulled dowu for an 
extension of the market in 1887, and much 
of the northern side of Henrietta-street has 
been lately rebuilt. Garrick-street, originally 
planned by fPennethorne in 1826, was 
made in 1865. Mr. Frederic Marrable 
was architect of the new premises for the 
Garrick Club, established, 1831, in King- 
street. Bedfordbury, in St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, was laid out in 1637. Many of its 
purlieus were cleared away for industrial 
dwellings ten years ago: some old houses 
along the west side remain. 

An Order in Council of January 7, 1645, 
erected Covent Garden into a separate parish 
which was entirely surrounded by the mother 
parish of St. Martin. A confirmatory Act of 
1660 for making the precincts parochial, sets 
out the boundaries thus :— 


‘‘That all that Precinct included within the 
Bounds and Limits hereafter expressed: that is to 





* According to the plan, the ‘‘Sun” tavern, in 
‘* Brugs-street,” stands where are now the offizes of the 
Builder. The ‘*‘ Rose” and the ‘' Windmill” taverns 
were at what are now the north and south corners of 
Drury-lane theatre, west front, respectively. 

+t Vide the epilogue to Dryden’s ‘‘King Arthur,” 
spoken by Mrs. Bracegirdle : ‘‘ I’ve had to day a Dozen 
Billet Doux, From Fops, and Wits, and Cits, and Bow- 
‘street Beaux.” 


market area. 





say, beginning at the Strand at the east-end of the 
Messuage called Bedford Houssa, and including the 
said House, with all the Outhouses, Gardens, Yards, 
Buildings, and Backside thereunto belonging, and. 
all those houses within the narrow Bounds, that is 
to say, forty feet without the Brick Wall and all 
Houses, Edifices, and Buildings, and Lands within 
the said Bounds and Precincts, bounded by the 
House of Humphrey Vaughan in Russell-street, 
East, by the House ot William Bard in Shandos- 
street, West, by the house of William Creshy in 
James-street, North, and by:the House of Richard 
Tranton, in Bedford-street, South, be from hence- 
forth for ever a distinct Parish of itself, and be 
called by the name of the Parish of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden.” 


Bedford House was demolished in 1704, 
when Wriothesley, second Duke, son to 
William, Lord Russell, beheaded in Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields on July 21, 1683, and Rachael, his 
wife, removed to Bloomsbury. The “ brick 
wall next the garden,” which Strype speaks 
of, gave place to an avenue of trees, and that 
in its turn to Tavistock-row, which again has 
made room (1885) for an enlargement of the 
Inasmuch as we gave a history 
of the market-place eight years ago,—see the 
Builder of January 20, 1883,—it will suffice 
to say here that to William, fifth Earl and 
first Duke, was granted a charter of right, in 
freehold, to hold a fruit and vegetable market ; 
but not before 1754 did the square become 
covered with sale booths and stalls. The 
gradual establishment of the market may be 
followed in the views by Hollar and J. Seller 
(1640), Sutton Nichols (1720), J. Maurer (1741 
and later), Sandby (1768 and later), Malton 
(1774 and 1796), and others, in the Crace col- 
lection. A water-colour (by Sandby ?) in the 
Crowle Pennant, of Great Piazza, taken from 
Pitt’s peruke shop, shows Tavistock-row, with 
its original fagade of red brick, in the back- 
ground. Thus it has come about that the 
Bedford (formerly Richardson’s) and Tavistock 
hotels are all that remains of the Piazza, whilst 
in the former hotel the original attic story has 
been lately replaced by another floor witha row 
of dormer wiadows above. This clearly appears 
on a comparison with C. Campbell’s drawings to 
scale. The National Sporting Club has recent}y 
been opened, in succession to the New Club at 
Orford House, formerly “Evans's.” Doubt- 
less the late Duke was well advised in his 
measures for extending the market space; 
yet the fact remains that the market, how- 
ever good in itself, is in a position no longer 
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convenient. He offered to transfer it to the 
late Board of Works, but nothing came of it, 
no price was named. For the last exten- 
sions, some houses on the northern side 
of Russell-street and the western side of 
Bow-street were taken. The latter de- 
molition included Nos. 3, 4, 44, 5, and 6, 
Bow-street, whereof Nos. 4 and 44 formed 
the old police-court, established here in 
1749. It was sacked and burnt by the “ No 
Popery” rioters on June 6, 1780. e under- 
stand that part of the block still left at the 
corner of Russell and Bow streets (south 
west),—which includes No. 21, commonly 
known as “ Will's” coffee-house, and “ Tom’s,” 
Nos. 16-17 (now the National Deposit’ Bank),— 
belongs to the Clayton, and not to the Bedford 
Estate. And here we may point out that 
No. 21, Russell-street, the cook-shop, together 
with No. 20 and the adjoining premises in 
Bow-street, were formerly one house, and 
this, we are told, in Will’s day. The late 
Duke bought the lease of the luckless Floral 
Hall, designed for Mr. Gye by Mr. E. M. 
Barry, and opened on March 9, 1860, and 
having given it a new south front, in- 
corporated it with his market. A new flower- 
house stands at the south-eastern angle of 
the market-square; and the Hummums, 
which, with part of Little Piazza, was burnt 
on the morning of March 17, 1769, has again 
been rebuilt by Messrs. Wylson & Long, 
architects.* We published plans and a view 
on June 21, 1879, of the new police-courts 
and offices at the corner of Broad-court, Bow- 
street, designed by Mr. John Taylor, of the 
Office of Works, architect. Moreover, it 
has been stated that three or four years hence 
the Drury-lane Theatre site will also be taken 
for carrying forward these alterations of the 
estate. 


Olid Covent Gorden 
from fussell Street 1720 


























To Thomas Neg saves 2 first Earl of 
Southampton, King Edward VI.’s Lord Chan- 
cellor, was conveyed in fee the town mansion 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, adjoining the 
remains of the Old Temple, without Holborn 
Bars, that had been the Templars’ first settle- 
ment in London, 1118-84. Southampton 
House, as the Bishop’s Inn was styled, is so 
named under date August 28, 1649. But 
thirteen years before that the then Lord 


* See an account of the new premises in the Builder of 
January 7, 1888. 








Southampton had been minded to repair his 
fortunes by building smaller houses in its 
stead. His project, at first unfavourably 
received by the Council,—it “was dashed 
upon debate,” writes Garrard to Lord Strafford 
on March 23, 1636,—had been carried out by 
the year 1657, and Southampton-buildings, 
mainly upon Lord Radnor’s property, now 
occupies the site. It is commonly repeated 
that, in or about 1664, Thomas, fourth Earl 
of Southampton,—son to Henry, third Earl, 
who befriended Shakespeare,—bought the 
manor, or rather sub-manor, of Bloomsbury. 
The true story isas follows: By an indenture 
of 14 James I. (1617), Sir Henry Riche, 
Dame Isabella Riche, and her mother, Dame 
Dorothy Cope, sold to Phillip Gifford and 
Thomas Risley, trustees of Henry, Earl of 
Southampton, for 6001., 


** All that the manor and dissolved hospital, 
commonly called the manor or dissolved house of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, without the bars of 
London. ... situate in the villages, hamlets, 
parishes, and fields of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, St. 
Pancras, Kentish Town, Maribone, St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, Holborn, and Paddington. . . . except 
the tythes for a certain parcel of land called 
Bloomsbury, sold to one Samuel Knowles. 


The two manors were bounded by Portpool 
south-east), Duchy of Lancaster (south), 
farylebone (west), and Tottenhall (north). 
In 1768 the fee-simple of Tottenhall was 
vested in Lord Southampton and his heirs. 

The parcel of land called Bloomsbury 
belonged to the northern portion of the 
ancient prebendarial manor of Ruggemere, 
upon the higher ground between the Tyburn 
and the Fleet, through which one William 
de Blemund, or Blemot, made a dyke or foss, 
east and west, that separated Bloomsbu 
from St. Giles’s. William was manor-lord, 
temp. Henry III., and in some St. Giles’s 
Hospital deeds witnessed by him, the ground 
is called Blemund’s land or Blemund’s fee. 
Queen Matilda founded the Leper Hospital in 
1107; Henry VIII. made its chapel into a 
parish church, and granted the hospital to 
John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, 
beheaded in 1533. 

Bloomsbury, or Lomesbury, whence the 
royal stables were removed, temp. Edward VL., 
to Charing-cross, began to be built upon about 
1625, when 136 houses were assessed. But 
the first of any importance is that which 
Thomas, fourth Earl of Southampton, built 
for himself, 1663-4, close to one of the Par- 
liamentary forts thrown up twenty years 
before,—along the now northern side of 
Bloomsbury-square. Noorthouck says Inigo 
Jones designed it. Jones died in 1652: it 
may, perhaps, have been his pupil Webhb’s 
work. Pepys mentions the anes in his 
Diary, under date October 2, 1664. There 
Evelyn used to visit the Lord Treasurer (see 


_ Diary, July 21, 1664, February 9, 1663, 











&c.). The “good aire” he speaks of reminds 
us that northwards lay “Long Fields,” that 
an almost clear view opened out from High 
Holborn,* and that next west, lay the ground 
where, fourteen years later, Robert Hooke, 
Curator of the Royal Society, built a town 
house for Ralph, afterwards Duke of Mon- 
tague. Ina letter to Dr. Fitzwilliam, Lady 
Rachael Russell describes the destruction of 
Montague House by fire on January 19, 
1685-6. Having been rebuilt by Poughet, 
the Government bought it for 10,250/. of 
Lord Halifax for purposes of the British 
Museum, in 1753. Long Fields formed a 
favourite resort of duellists. In August, 
1775, a duel with pistols was fought here by 
two “ladies of distinction,” who had quar- 
relled over-night at cards. 

By the marriege of Rachael, second 
daughter and heir to Earl Thomas, and 
widow of Francis, Lord Vaughan, with 
Viscount Russell, this property passed io the 
Russells. Sutton Nichols’s view of about 
1710 shows the house as having a basement, 
two main floors, and a central attic story. In 
E. Dayes’s print of the square, engraved by 
Pollard and Jukes, 1787, the attic story is 
replaced, or concealed, by a balustrade. The 
itinerant milkmaid with two cows is 4 
remembrance of a past custom. The square’s 
three sides—as was the case at Lincoln's Inn- 
fields—have separate names: Vernon-street 
(south), Allington-row (west), and Seymour- 
row (east). Henry, third Earl of Southamp- 
ton, married Elizabeth Vernon. Here Lady 
Russell died in 1723. On the passing of the 
Act for “fifty” new churches she and her 
daughter-in-law, the Duchess of Bedford, sold 
Plough-yard as a site for Hawksmoor’s Church 
of St. George, Bloomsbury, his estimate for 
which, 9,790/., was exceeded by only 3l. 
The Commissioners under that Act bought 
three acres of land behind the F vers 4 
Hospital as burial-grounds for that paris 
and St. George the Martyr’s, Holborn. In 
1739 the houses assessed in Bloomsbury 
numbered 954, by 1829 they had 
reached to 1,976; amongst the earliest to be 
erected was the Bloomsbury market. Great 
Russell-street was built about 1670; over 
against Dyot-street (which has recovered its 
original name) stood Thanet House; Mon- 
tague-mansions, facing the Museum-gates, has 
replaced a set of houses attributed to Wren. 
Russell-square dates from circa 1804; but 
Baltimore House (since subdivided) on its 
eastern side had been erected in 1763, when, 
and some years later, it and Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle were, teste J.T. Smith, the only 
buildings in the open country between the 

* “Surely the bitterness of death is past,” said Lord 
Russell, on seeing his wife's early home, as he turned 
down Little Queen-street, in going from the Tower, to 


Lincoln’s Inn-fields. ‘‘Long Fields” seems to pt 
spond with the Bromfield and Goldbetersacre 0 





Henry IV.’s time. 
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British Museum and old St. Pancras church. 
The traditionary situation of the Field of Forty 
Footsteps is just beyond the north-east end of 
Upper Montague-street (Woburn-square). 
We ourselves are inclined to place it between 
Mortimer-market and University College. 
Yet if the measurements given by Southey in 
his “Common-Place Book” are correct* it 
lay before the western end of new St. Pan- 
eras Church. In R. Wilkinson’s map of 
1799 a road is set out by name of “ Duke 
of Bedford’s New-road,” almost due north- 
wards from “ Baltimore House” to “ Somers- 
place” in what is now Euston-road. On the 
right is the Archery-ground (of the 
Toxophilite Society), on the left ‘“ Lamb's 
Conduit-fields.” The fields to the right 





are bounded on the west by “Gore- 
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“street,” named after Gertrude, daughter of 
John, first Earl Gower, and second wife to 
the fourth Duke of Bedford. Howland and 
Streatham-streets commemorate the marriage 
of the second Duke to Elizabeth, daughter 
and co-heir of John Howland, of Streatham, 
when he was created, June 13, 1695, Baron 
Howland, of Streatham. In like manner are 
commemorated the two wives of the sixth 
Duke (died 1839), Georgiana Byng, a daughter 
of the fourth Viscount Torrington, and 
Georgiana, daughter of the fourth Duke of 
Gordon ; and the marriage of Francis, Marquis 
of Tavistock, in 1764, to Elizabeth Keppel, 
daughter of the second Earl of Albemarle,— 


her sister Caroline married Robin Adair. The | } 


southern side of Euston-square was re-named, 
about seven years ago, Endsleigh-gardens, 
after a Devonshire seat of the family, and 
Chenies-street is called after their place of 
burial. Most of the houses on the west side 
of Bedford-row belong, or did very lately 
belong, to the Harpur estate, forming part of 


* About three-quarters of a mil 








House and 500 yards east of Tottenham Court-road. 

















the endowment of Sir William MHarpur’s 
school at Bedford ; whilst the Lamb’s Conduit 


estate was settled upon Rugby School by its | maa 
founder, Laurence Sheriffe (died October 20, 


1567), citizen and grocer, son of a butcher in 
Newgate Market. In 1800 the second Bed- 
ford House was pulled down. 

In 1844-6 an extensive improvement was 
effected by clearing away the “‘ Rookery ” and 
laying out New Oxford-street, thus avoiding 
the circuit through High and Broad streets, 
past St. Giles’s Church. That notorious 
quarter, where the Great Plague broke out, is 
reputed to have been first colonised by Irish 
people, temp. Elizabeth. Dyott, Bainbridge, 
and Buckeridge streets were named after 
their respective owners in Charles II.’s reign. 
An unpublished plan, in the British Museum, 
shows that in 1813 some of the land belonged 
to Lord Maynard’s estate. The statute 
29 Geo. II., c. 88, established a new road,— 
lately subdivided into Marylebone, Euston, 
and Pentonville roads,—from Lisson-grove to 
the “ Angel Tavern,” Clerkenwell. Amongst 
its advantages held out in the Act were that 
it would obviate the necessity of driving 
cattle from the western roads through the 
streets to Smithfield, and in times of 
threatened invasion would “form a complete 
line of circumvallation,’ and serve for a 
direct military route towards the Essex 
coast. On June 29, 1761, was opened Dingley’s 
City-road further eastward to Moorfields. The 
fourth Duke of Bedford stoutly resisted the 
project to make the ‘‘ New-road,” as a deteriora- 
tion of his property and enjoyment in Bedford 
House. A plan in the London Magazine, 1756, 
shows that the land northwards from Bedford 
House to the now Euston-road was then 
owned by Mrs. Capper, the Corporation, 
and the Dukes of Newcastle, Bedford, 
and Grafton. The last-named espoused the 
scheme. The statute required that a clear 
space of 50 ft. should be retained along each 
side of the whole thoroughfare. This space 
has been gradually encroached upon, and par- 
ticularly of late years, with the result that 
Marylebone-road alone remains to show us 
what might and should have been the con- 
dition of this the first boulevard laid out in 


London.* 
1-2-1 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN ASYLUM.—At a general 

uarterly meeting of the Royal Caledonian Asylum, 
held on the 4th inst., at the Scottish Corporation 
Hall, Crane-court, Fleet-street, Mr. Alexander 
Ritchie, C.C. (of the firm of Steven Bros. & Co.), 
was unanimously appointed honorary treasurer of 
the Asylum, in the room of Sir Patrick Colquhoun, 
Q.C., deceased. 





* On March 23 last the County Council gave notice for 
removal, within three months, of the gates across 
Torrington-place, Gordon-street, Upper Woburn-place, 


e north of Montague | and Sidmouth-street, upon the Bedford and Harrison 


estates. 


NOTES. 


SHE English contribution to the 
Architectural Division of the 
Berlin International Art Exhi- 
bition has at last been hung, 
but up to date the names of the artists ex- 
hibiting do not figure in the catalogue, nor 
are labels attached to their work notifyin 

the authorship or the subject illustrated: 
The unpunctuality in this section has been 
marked and must be regretted; with whom 
the fault lies we do not know. It will, how- 
ever, be excused now that the section proves 
to be such a very satisfactory one in every 
respect, and, above all, the only one in the 
Architectural Division which fairly represents 
its country, and even stands in this point pro- 
portionally on the same height as the sections 
of such countries as Spain or Italy do among 
the oil paintings of the Exhibition. Not only 
do we find some example of nearly every kind 
of modern work that is being done at present 
in England, in this small collection, but also 
a good illustration of the various ways of 
representing architectural work on paper in 
England, both in perspective and elevation, 
in outline brown or black, hatched, tinted, and 
coloured. Line perspectives predominate, but 
are by no means alone in the field. As was 
only to be expected with the short notice 
given by those organising the division, most 
of the drawings exhibited at Berlin are old 
friends, work that has either already hung on 
the Royal Academy walls or has found illus- 
tration in our pages. As to the hanging of 
the work we'cannot say much in its favour, 
it seems to have been done without system ; 
works of well-known merit having been 
“skied,” others of inferior quality having in 
many cases had room found for them on “ the 
line”; and then, again, owing to their late 
arrival and their unexpected number, they 
have had to be somewhat scattered about, 
the main contingent, it is true, being 
placed in the “architectural room,” but 
a good many stray drawings also being 
visible in distant parts of the Exhibition, 
filling up gaps at random, and quite out 
of place among their surroundings, Among 
the drawings exhibited are Mr. Waterhouse’s 
Natural History Museum and Manchester 
Municipal Buildings ; Mr. Collcutt’s Imperial 
Institute, the English Opera-house, and Bech- 
stein’s pianoforte warehouse; Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s Scotland-yard building; Mr. Pear- 
son’s perspective and elevation of Truro 
Cathedral; Mr. Aitchison’s “ Arab Hall” at 
Sir F. Leighton’s house, and the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance Company’s buildings; Mr. 
Rowand Anderson’s Scottish National Por- 





trait Gallery; Col. Edis’s Junior Constitu- 
tional Club; Mr. Robson’s Reading-room of 





the People’s Palace; Messrs. Aston Webb & 


d. High Alfar b.W Door. chyretres 
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Ingress Bell’s Birmingham Law Courts ; Mr. 
Mountford’s Sheffield Municipal Buildings; 
various houses by Messrs. Ernest George & 
Peto. Among the other architects repre- 
sented are Mr. Basil Champneys, Messrs. 
Somers Clarke & Micklethwaite, Mr. Jas. 
Brooks, Mr. John Belcher, Mr. R. T. Blom- 
field, Mr. E. J. May, Mr. J. J. Stevenson, 
Messrs. Burnett Son & Campbell, and the 
late Mr. J. D. Sedding. 





thane” ge at ay ore scheme for connecting 
the rivers Rhine, Weser, and Elbe by 
canals, which would give Germany a com- 
lete water-way connexion from east to west 
commencing at the Vistula and ending at 
the Rhine), is at last going to be taken in 
hand, the Emperor having taken the matter 
up. The proposed new line will start near 
Maciehenr on the Elbe, will pass Hanover 
and cross the Weser at Minden, reaching the 
Rhine-Ems canal (the cutting of which has 
already been sanctioned by the Government, 
and is to be commenced at once) northwards 
of Miinster, and thus reaching the Rhine 
near Dortmund. The length of the new line 
will be 330 kilométres. The section of the 
canal will show a depth of 24 méters from 
water level to bottom, a width of 26 métres 
at water level, and a width of 16 métres on 
the bottom, thus giving the sides and em- 
bankments an incline of one to two. Ships 
of 600 to 800 tons (1,000 kilo to a ton) will 
be able to make use of the canal. The pre- 
sent rough estimate indicates 350,000/. as 
the probable cost, which seems, however, a 
very insufficient sum for such a work. 





5 to the eighth annual report 

of the Patent Office, which has just 
been published, the applications for patents 
made during last year reached to 21,307 in 
number, as compared with 21,008 deposited 
in 1889. So we find that the yearly increase, 
counting from 1885, under the new law, is 
not maintained at a corresponding rate. Two- 
thirds of the patents come from England and 
Wales, the United States contribute 2,597, 
Mexico, Siam, Servia (for the first time 
since 1883, at any rate), Java, China, 
with the Sandwich and Canary Islands, 
send one a-piece. The receipts from 
patent fees (165,408/. 4s. 8d.), designs 
fees (4,521/. 83.), trade mark fees (16,4271. 
12s. 10d.), and sale of publications (6,249/. 
12s. 34d.), leave a net surplus of 109,366U. 
8s.43d. The charges for salaries and print- 
ing amount to 52,527. 1s. 1d., and 17,0000. 
respectively. In the preceding two years one 
half of the patents applied for were ulti- 
mately abandoned ; the 4,949 patents lodged 
in 1877 and kept in force to the end of the 
8th—14th years, respectively, show a gradual 
decline of from 14°2 to 98 per cent., in 
respect of such extension. As many as 
94,447 readers visited the Free Library 
in Southampton-buildings; of whom 28,576 
availed themselves of its use between 
the hours of four and ten p.m. A total of 
240 names were enrolled upon the Patent 
Agents register on the last day of the year. 
Fresh sets of rules, printed with the report, 
were made in the course of the twelve 
months under review. Of the total 22.553 
designs applied for (15,000 of them being for 
textile goods) 1,620 were objected to, and 
nearly all of these latter were at once with- 
drawn, only fifty-four having been absolutely 
refused. The trade-mark applications fell 
from 11,316, in 1889, to 10,258; 207 appli- 
cations were received under the provisions of 
the International Convention for protecting 
industrial property, and mutual protection, 
under the Act of 1883, was extended to New 
Zealand, San Domingo, Surinam, and Curacoa. 
In April, a conference at Madrid of delegates 
from states forming the union agreed to 
certain draft projects for repressing false in- 
dications of origin upon merchandise, for 
establishing an international register of trade- 
marks, and for arriving at a common inter- 
pretation of certain articles in the Inter- 
national Convention of 1883. On that occa- 
sion the Comptroller-General represented this 
country. 
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i oe annual report of the Chief Inspector 

under the Alkali Act, 1881, contains 
one point of interest to the general public. 
He states that though he has not to do 
officially with the smoke question generally, 
yet that it is constantly brought to his atten- 
tion. He therefore states it to be his opinion, 
not that the ordinary domestic fireplaces 
should be improved, but that they should be 
abolished, and that houses should be heated 
by a single heating apparatus. This opinion 
is entitled to weight, being that of a gentle- 
man who has constantly to consider questions 
as to nuisances arising from furnaces used for 
the purposes of chemical manufactures. Mr. 
Fletcher further states that his private resi- 
dence was entirely warmed in this manner, 
and that he burned no bituminous coal in his 
house. On the other hand, he tells us nothing 
as to the ventilation of his house. The 
Opinion is, of course, in the nature of an 
obiter dictum, to use a legal phrase, and too 
much weight, therefore,should not be attached 
to it. On the other hand, we have here not 
only a definite opinion by a person well 
qualified to — a sound judgment, but 
also the fact that the opinion has already 
been tested by a continuous experiment, and 
with success. 





a Metropolitan Railway has hitherto 
been very exempt from accidents. The 
ublic were therefore surprised last week to 
ear of an accident on the northern exten- 

sion, which might have been serious. Little 

astonishment, however, can be felt in regard 
to it, and it is pretty certain that this one 
will not be the last. 
ago the Metropolitan Railway began to run 
what are termed express trains. They are 
so called, not on account of any speed which 
they possess, but because they do not stop at 
all the stations. But they are run on the 
same set of rails as the slow traffic, and they 
have to be “ sandwiched in,” to use a familiar 
expression, between the ordinary trains. 

Nothing can be more dangerous, or more 

certain sooner or later to lead to accidents. 

The least hitch, and a fast train may run into 

its slow predecessor. Again, the evening 

express starts from the ordinary departure 
platform,—a very dangerous thing to do, and 
which will probably lead to an accident. At 
present, indeed, the northern extension of this 
railway is worked in a manner open to much 


criticism. 
A SMALL but interesting collection of 
Scandinavian objects has been brought 
together by Mr. Alfred Cocks, and is now 
on view at the rooms of the Archeological 
Institute in Oxford-mansions. Denmark, 
Norway, and Iceland are all represented, 
the largest number of exhibits coming from 
Norway, and there are aleo a few objects 
from Sweden and Russia, and Swedish 
Finland. We give a few sketches, which 





Some eighteen months | P 








serve to illustrate the almost barbaric 
richness of some of the objects of common 
and daily use. The hand-mangles (Nor- 
wegian) are particularly gorgeous, both in 
the carving and the coloured decoration. 
No. 111 is a good example of this work, 
the predominant colours being green and red. 
No. 106 is a portion of another decorated with 
incised lines and conventional foliage of » 
Renaissance type and bearing the date 1702. 
Many of the others are dated, nearly all being 
of the eighteenth century. The carved salt- 
box “ carried in the belt of Salter, for giving 
salt to each of the cattle, sheep, goats, &c., ag 
a reward for coming home in the evening,” 
is a further example of delicate wood-carving: 
The curious fragment of whalebone also given 
amongst the sketches was found in a barrow, 
and is of unknown use, but is interesting as 
an example of the early and conventional 
treatment of the dragon’s head. The fragment 
of stained glass is said to have been the work 
of one of the survivors of Sinclair’s Expedi- 
tion “ which was destroyed in Kudbrandsdalen, 
in 1612.” It has, for some uuaccountable 
reason, been removed from an old house in 
Vaage and was purchased in the town. Per- 
haps its value is more historical than as a 
design, but it is a very fair specimen of a type 
of work which was common enough in our 
own country atthe time. Besides the objects 
already noted there is some tapestry on the 
walls with religious subjects treated in a very 
quaint way, and alsoa very large number of 
objects of every-day use and of ornament 
which, although perhaps hardly of sufficient 
importance to mention here, will undoubtedly 
rove interesting to those wishing for ap 
insight into this comparatively unknowp 
corner of Europe. 





PROPOSAL made by the late Mr. Dick 
Peddie to erect a winter garden im 
West Princes-street-gardens, Edinburgh, hes 
been revived, and the City Superintendent of 
Works has prepared plans which are under 
the consideration of the municipal authorities. 
The site of the proposed structure is at the 
extreme west end of the gardens, and the 
plan prepared by Mr. Morham is upon the 
same lines as that of Mr. Dick Peddie,—viz., 
a glass dome with flanking pavilions. Objec- 
tion was taken to the original proposal on ac- 
count of the alleged detrimental effect of such 
an erection to the amenity of the gardens. I 
was contended that however useful a building 
of the kind might prove, it would be an eye- 
sore under the shadow of the Castle-rock, and 
lend an uncomfortably artificial, nay vulgar, 
aspect tothe gardens. The same objections 
are again brought forward, and it 1s further 
urged that a sum of about 10,0007., which 
it is estimated that the steel and glass 
structure would cost, would form & con- 
siderable instalment towards the erection of 
a town-hall, which the city is much in need 
of, and which would, of course, have to he 
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aced on another site. In our opinion, the 
ewer erections there are in these gardens 
the better, as regards their appearance. It 
does seem somewhat inconsistent that while 
strong objections are raised in regard to the 
Railway Company erecting buildings upon 
these gardens of however artistic a character, 
that an attempt of the above kind should be 
made. The public convenience and pleasure 
are aimed at by both sets of promoters, and 
the objections are similar in each instance. 





HERE is a good deal of what we should 
= call chic in the collection of sketches in 
Cairo and on the Nile, by Mr. A. N. Roussof, 
now being exhibited at the Society of Fine 
Arts’ Gallery. Mr. Roussof knows how to pro- 
duce brilliant and striking effects of colour, 
as in “ Yellow and Black” (20), named from 
& woman dressed in that combination who 
comes down a Cairo.street in a flare of sun- 
light, and there is a very bright effect of 
daylight and air in some of the sketches, 
such as “ Old Mosque in Boulak” (2) and the 
‘¢ Water Carrier” (33). The two pictures 
called “ Water-carriers in the Desert” and 
‘A Gossip in the Desert” (18 and 36), giving 
the effect of figures shown almost as 
silhouettes on a surface of red sand, are 
original in appearance but strike us as rather 
pe effects, by the help of the black border 
swhich surrounds both of them. “ A Mosque 
Door” (39) is an interesting and very real bit 
of study of architectural detail. But the 
impression made by the collection is rather 
that of drawings thrown off according to an 
acquired (and very clever) trick of effect, 
than of serious study of the scenes pourtrayed. 
At the Goupil Gallery is a selection of 

works by Mr. J. Lavery, the author of 
the brilliant lawn-tennis picture under the 
title of “ Sunlight,” which attracted so much 
attention in the Academy two or three years 
ago. Looking at the general style of the 
pictures, one would expect to find an accent 
over the e in the artist’s name; he is how- 
ever not a f'renchman but a Glasgow man, 
though the influence of French teaching and 
study is obvious. A good many of the 
smaller works, such as Nos. 2 and 4, are 
sheer “impressionism” (in spite of the dis- 
claimer in the preface to the catalogue), and 
most of them show that ostentatious 
contempt of finish which is one of the 
affectations too prevalent in contempo- 
rary French art. But the large equestrian 
portrait of a lady is a noble work in dignity 
‘and breadth of style. The figure called 
“Ariadne,” practically a nude study, is fine 
‘both in poetic feeling and drawing, and there 
are other sketches, especially portraits, which 
show a great deal of power: also a large 
astel, “The Siren,” a nude study particu- 
arised by a remarkably powerful head, ex- 
pressive of the character and demoniac 
nature of the Siren. Mr. Lavery is an artist 
‘of real power; it is to be hoped he will not 
allow himself to be entangled in the preva- 
lent affectations which are doing so much to 
spoil the art of painting. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—VII. 


1,845. “New Houses, Frognal - gardens, 
Hampstead ;” Mr. James ham f cts and 
finely-executed pen-drawing of two houses of 
the villa class, treated with a certain amount of 
variety. No plan is given. The drawing is 
reproduced in a lithograph illustration in the 


present number, wi ipti 
ati = r, with a description by the 
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1,847. “New Schools, Plough-road, Clapham 
rag ; Mr. T. J. Bailey. A tinted per- 
Mtg ve view showing that the style imposed 
= tr. Robson on the London Board School is 

— or less kept up by his successor. One 
ang 4 of the building runs up into a tower with 
de er picturesque termination ; the plan is too 
i to see, at the height at which the drawing 

ung, what is the motive for the tower: it 
Stoups picturesquely with the rest. The exe- 


cution of the drawing is slight b artisti 
4asists the effect of the d ; " a 





1,848. “47, Berkeley-square: Dining-room ;” 
Messrs. Ernest George & Peto. Tinted eleva- 
tions of portions of the dining-room, showing a 
wainscot treatment of Elizabethan character, 
and the fireplace and over-mantel, with details, 
shown larger size. A drawing also of a portion 
of the ceiling is given, a very rich and effective 
design. The end of the dining-room appears to 
be shown in the principal elevation, divided into 
three arches, of which the folding doors occupy 
the central one, the side ones containing shelves 
for porcelain. We should like better to see the 
actual doors cut off with a square head leaving 
the arch-head filled up solid. Folding doors cut 
to a semicircular arch form at the top always 
have an awkward look when open; unless 
indeed these are intended to slide, which may be 
the case. 

1,849. “In the Garden of the Hétel Métropole, 
Brighton ;” Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A. Are hotels 
arriving at the dignity of having their own 
chapels attachedtothem? The building shown 
in the drawing, with a high-pitched roof, large 
windows, and a small clock-tower at the angles, 
suggests the idea of the Hétel Métropole chapel. 
It may perhaps be an entertainment-hall. The 
drawing, a water-colour, is an effective and 
powerful one. 

1,850. “Sketches at Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford;” Mr. Basil Champneys. The stalls and 
reading-desk from the chapel (apparently), and 
an interior of the library. The canopy work 
over the stalls, taking the form of an octagon 
richly traceried, is very effective. The wood- 
work of the library looks rather thin and 
meagre. The drawings are by Mr. Davison, 
who seems to have become an institution for 
architects wishing to be represented in the 
Architectural Room. Weshould like to see a 
larger portion of architects making their own 
drawings. 

1,852. ** Woodcroft, Larbert, N.B.;” Mr. T. 
L. Watson. Again by Mr. Davison: charming 
little drawings, but the work owes its place 
more to the drawing than the design, which is 
pleasing enough but not in any way remarkable. 
This is what so much of the Academy architec- 
tural room comes to; an exhibition of draught- 
manshbip. 

1,853. “ The National Gallery, with Restora- 
tion of Wilkins’s supposed Original Design ;” 
Mr. George Aitchison, A.R.A. We do not 
know what are the documentary data 
(if any) for this restoration, which is cer- 
tainly a great improvement on the building as 
existing. The principal differences are these: 
The pedestals on each side of the central dome, 
and those over the columned projections half- 
way between centre and wings, are crowned 
with sculpture. This, at any rate, was no 
doubt intended; the intermediate projections 
also are shown a little narrower and the 
columns closer together, the doors under them 
being smaller. The chief alteration is at the 
wings. The ‘pepperpots” disappear. The 
inner couple of pilasters beneath them are re- 
tained and a similarly spaced couple placed at 
the outer angles of the building, which are 
brought forward instead of being set back as 
now, and thecentre portion of the wing has a 
colonnade of six fluted columns with a low pedi- 
ment, and over this is a smaller dome at each 
wing, somewhat of the same character as the 
central dome. This treatment of the wings is 
the great improvement, and makes all the 
difference in the effect of the facade. 

1,855. “ House at Copsall;” Mr. F. M. Simp- 
son. A pretty specimen of what may be called 
the modern old-fashioned house, with a plan 
added, of which however details cannot be seen. 
The pen-drawing is in an agreeable and unpre- 
tentious style, but would have been all the 
better without the row of little round bushes on 
stalks, like mops stuck in the ground, in the 
lower view. 

1,858. “Remains of Mosaic Figure in Dome 
of Monastery at Daphne, Athens ;” Mr. Sydney 
H. Barnsley. A larger scale drawing than those 
of Mr. Schultz, showing the upper part of a 
figure with gold nimbus, a finely-designed head, 
and drapery treated with little colour but ina 
broad and bold manner. 

1,859. ‘Proposed House at Eastbourne;” 
Mr. R. A. Briggs. A broad low Gothic house 
treated in a very solid manner; projecting 
octagon bays with a large mullioned window 
and battlemented finish, on each side of the 
front door, which is recessed beneath a deep 
elliptical arch connecting the two bays. The 
treatment over this is simple and symmetrical, 
with three small gables and windows arranged 


| beneath each. Part of the house at the back is 





carried up in more or less tower-like form. Two 
plans are added. 

1,860. “View of Nave, &c., St. Edmund’s, 
Bungay;” Mr. Bernard Smith. A rather 
scratchy and splashy pen-drawing, though not 
ineffective. The building is treated with large 
and elaborately traceried windows at the side, 
divided in the middle of their height by a 
battlemented transom and foliated lights. 
The western portion is treated separately as a 
kind of two-storied porch, with the doorway 
placed under a lofty wall arch, the upper 
portion of which is filled with canopied niches. 
The angle buttresses of this portion develop into 
rather big octagonal turrets above. Want of 
repose and refinement of detail is the fault of 
the design. 

1,861. “Holy Trinity Church, Shoreditch, 
and Lodging-house adjoining;” Mr. R. J 
Lovell. This seems an ingenious attempt to 
combine provision for body and soul in one 
building, the club-room being below and the 
church over it and reached by another door 
opening on stairs. The elevation is a red-brick 
one with a simple Gothic treatment suitable to 
the occasion. The row of windows runnin 
right across on the first floor, under a pointe 
wall-arcade, has a good effect, but it does not 
correspond with the windows as shown on the 
first-floor plan. 

1,862. ‘“‘ Hymer’s College, Kingston-upon- 
Hull;” Messrs. Botterill, Son, & Bilson. This 
is an effective drawing in brown monochrome, 
a little too much stippled and dotted; the 
building, which has been somewhat altered 
from the original design, shows a deeply re- 
cessed centre with two advanced wings and a 
screen connecting them; the recessed portion 
has a row of large late Gothic mullioned 
windows: the general character of the whole 
is Elizabethan. The building has quite a 
school character, and is pleasing and pic- 
turesque in appearance. 

1,863. “ Chartres Cathedral: North Porch ;” 
Mr. H. Wilson. A water-colour drawing re- 
markable for its piquant colour and the 
manner in which the texture of the masonry 
and sculpture is indicated. 

1,864. ‘‘House at Hampstead;” Mr. E. J. 
May. A house-design full of character; Gothic 
in feeling but not to be reduced to any special 
style. The manner in which the windows are 
got in on the angles of the block on the left of 
the doorway, and the octagon bay with but- 
tresses at the angle of the library, are among 
the picturesque incidents in the design. A 
plan of a sufficiently legible size is added, with 
scale, and north and south point marked, as it 
always sbould be on a house-plan. 

1,866. “Surrey and Mowbray Houses, Vic- 
toria-embankment;” Mr. John Dunn. Red 
brick Gothic buildings in the same style as 
some others on the Embankment; not remark- 
able in any way, but in harmony with the situa- 
tion. 

1,867. “‘A Renaissance Pavilion;” Mr. Ernest 
Riintz. A large and beautifully-drawn line 
elevation, a kind of drawing of which we should 
be glad to see more in the architectural room. 
It represents a portion of a mansion witha man- 
sard roof over; a Corinthian order is employed 
in the ground story, a somewhat similar order 
above but with the lower portion of the columns 
divided off from the fluting by a moulding and 
carved, the design varied in each column. The 
elaborate decorative details in every part are 
drawn and finished with conscientious care, 
and the sculpture well putin. The drawing is 
highly creditable to its author. 

1,868. “St. ——, Nottingham, design in 
stone, east elevation;” Mr. J. E. Newbury. 
A design by either a pupil of Mr. Pearson’s, 
we should imagine, or a close student of his 
work. It isa solid little design, slightly tinted 
to represent a yellowish stone ; separate lancet 
windows between buttresses in the lower portion, 
a series of short lancets in the upper portion, 
grouped under a large wall-arch rising from the 
ground, It is flanked. by massive buttresses 
with solid pyramidal pinnacles slightly convex 
in outline. A circular vestry with a pyramidal 
red-tiled roof is introduced on the south side, 
anda saddle-back tower is indicated in the back- 
ground. If we remember right a side elevation 
of the same design was in a previous exhibition. 
It suggests the idea of being a study rather 
than an executed building. 

1,869. “ West Front, Poitiers;’” Mr. C. E. 
Mallows. A pen-sketch in which the idea of 
strong sunlight is well conveyed. 

1,870. “‘ Munstead Corner, Godalming ;” Mr. 
E. L. Lutyens. A picturesque house, the upper 
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part timber, reposing on a wall of somewhat 
rough masonry below. A plan is added. There 
are various picturesque little points in the 
house; such as the manner in which the 
verandah before the drawing-room is worked in 
under the main beam carrying the timber work, 
and the little octagon thrown out of the 
drawing-room wall, with a small window in the 
upper part of it, to give a look-out in that 
direction. The author seems to be making a 
reputation for the treatment of this class of 
picturesque small country house. 

1,871. “Design for Proposed Polytechnic at 
Battersea ;” Messrs. Morris & Hunter. This is 
a long low elevation, in line, of the authors’ 
competition design for the Battersea Poly- 
technic; rather mechanical, but treated with 
breadth and simplicity. On the ground-floor is 
a long range of large low circular-headed 
windows; the central entrance-arch ranges 
with these, accentuated by partially-rusticated 
columns on each side. The upper windows are 
ordinary square-headed lights grouped in threes, 
with a slightly-marked pediment over the centre 
one. For a building of the kind, where economy 
was to be an object, it is a suitable and sensible 
elevation, not without effectiveness. 

1,872. “The Hall of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
showing the restoration of the ancient roof, 
windows, and panelling;” Mr. T. G. Jackson. 
The roof has curved braces with tracery in 
the spandrils, the wall lined with panelled 
wainscot part way up the wall; the square heads 
of the windows, with two lights and late 
tracery in the heads, rising a little way above 
the wainscot line. 

1,874. ** Mongewell, on the Thames;” Mr. 
R. 8S. Wornum. Is this a new house, or an old 
one added to? It is a long straight-lined house 
with sash windows and a colonnaded loggia on 
the ground-floor between the wings; a lead- 
covered cupola rises behind. The drawing is a 
bright-looking one in pen-line, with a great deal 
of untouched paper left above and below, which 
gives it spacious effect, but some part of this 
space might have been well occupied by a plan. 

1,876. “The New Library, Uppingham 
School;” Mr. T. G. Jackson. A _ pen-line 
interior: the ceiling is formed as a slightly- 
pointed barrel-vault, with open timber tie-beam 

rincipals beneath; apparently the ceiling 
ollows the line of curved braces below the 
rincipal rafters, and would leave a fiat soffit 
rom their foot to the wall, but the ceiling at 
this point is opened as an arch between the 
eg and lighted from windows at the 
ack of these arches. There is a little decora- 
tive plaster (?) work round these openings, and 
a single conventional flower decoration in the 
middle of each compartment, higher up. The 
book-cases are arranged at right-angles to the 
wall and crossing half the room, under each 
principal. The whole makes an interesting 
interior well suited to its purpose. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


New MARKETS, HALIFAx.—The Markets 
Committee of the Halifax Corporation, who 
have been assisted by Mr. George Corson, of 
Leeds, on the 4th inst. selected as the designs 
for the new markets those of Messrs. Leeming & 
Leeming, of Westminster. The plans bore the 
motto, ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” The second premium, 
50/., has been awarded to Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, 
of Halifax (‘‘ Revenue”) ; and the third, 30/., to 
Mr. T. C. Cunnington, London (“ North Light”). 
There were altogether ten sets of plans sent in 
in competition. The total cost of the buildings 
was not to exceed 40,000/., and the estimate of 
Messrs. Leeming & Leeming is under that 
amount,—viz., 34,0987. 5s. 4d. 

OLDBURY SEWAGE PURIFICATION.—At the 
last meeting of the Oldbury Local Board the 
Highway and Sewerage Committee reported 
having had interviews with three civil engi- 
neers as to laying down an improved system 
of sewage treatment at the outfall works, viz., 
Mr. J. E. Wilcox, Birmingham; Mr. H. Bertram 
Nichols, Birmingham; and Mr. C. H. Beloe, 
Liverpool, and they had invited those gentle- 
men to prepare and submit competitive plans. 
section drawings, specifications, estimate of 
works, &c., to carry out the necessary alterations 
‘and improvements at the farm of their respective 
schemes. They (the Committee) asked the 
Board to approve and adopt their action, and 
to offer the following premiums to the com- 
petitors, viz.,the appointment of an engineer 
to carry out the work at a remuneration of 5 
per cent. upon the expenditure ; second, 401. ; 
third, 307. The report was adopted. 








PAINTINGS AT THE BERLIN INTER- 
NATIONAL ART EXHIBITION. 


THE pictures at the Berlin Exhibition are 
arranged according to the presumed nationality 
of their painters, those of Germany being sub- 
divided inte the schools of Berlin, Munich, 
Diisseldorff, Karlsruhe, Dresden, and Weimar. 

In the first room on entering, which is 
the Salon of Honour, are hung what may 


be termed modern historical pictures, such| 


as those by Anton von Werner, the Court 
Painter of Berlin, one of which is “The 
Crown Prince Frederick William Viewing the 
Corpse of General Abel Douay at Weissen- 
burg,” an incident of the Franco-German War, 
showing the Prince regarding the remains of 
his adversary in the interior of a cottage,—a 
good, solidly-painted piece of work. The 
other paintings here by von Werner are ‘‘ The 
Opening of the Reichstag by the Emperor 
William II. on June 24, 1888,” and ‘* The 
Coronation of King Frederic I.,” both sketches 
in oil, the latter for a wall painting in the 
Zeughaus. Both of these show the painter’s 
skill in the delineation of a crowded assembly, 
with the accompanying pomp of a state 
pageant. Though professedly only sketches, 
like most paintings of the class by Court 
painters, they promise a greater degree of 
interest than that afforded by association. A 
pencil drawing by von Werner of the late 
Field-Marshal von Moltke, made after death, 
is an admirable piece of work, and is already 
extensively popular in the photographic shops 
of Germany. 

Portraits of the Emperor William II., the 
Empress Augusta, and the Empress Frederic, 
by von Angeli, of Vienna, are also fitly hung 
in this room, and well maintain the artist’s 
reputation. 

Of quite a different nature is the large pic- 
ture by F. Keller, of Carlsruhe,— “ Emperor 
William the Victorious,”—an allegorical painting 
representing the old Emperor in a quadriga, 
with accompanying figures of symbolical 
character, somewhat valgar in its sensation- 
alism and garish in colour, leading one to think 
what a very different treatment of such a 
subject a master like Mantegna would have 
given us. 

As the next room is devoted to the work of 
Hungarian painters, we may with advantage 
review the representation of foreign pictorial 
art before touching on that of the Fatherland. 

The Hungarian pictures, as might be ex- 
pected, reflect very strongly the methods of 
Munkacsy, three of whose paintings are 
exhibited, and exemplify the artist’s mastery 
in the representation of rich and lustrous 
drapery and accessories, as in the portrait- 
painting and the example of genre he has 
sent. 

A very fine portrait is that of Dr. Lorenz 
Schlauch, Bishop of Great Wardein, by Eduard 
Ballo, of Budapest, a seated figure in purple 
dress with gold lace collar. The head is 
finely painted, and does justice to the striking 
countenance of the ecclesiastic, while the 
costume is a worthy example of the Hungarian 
skilful treatment of such subjects. Another 
excellent portrait is that of the Griifin von der 
Groben, by Leopold Horovitz, in which the 
pose of the lady, a half-back view with the 
head turned in profile, as well as the rich lustre 
of the costume, aid largely in forming a re- 
markable painting of a beautiful woman. Asa 
good example of genre may be mentioned 
Alexander Bihari’s “ Before the Magistrate,” 
lent by the King of Hungary, depicting an 
incident of rural life; a party of strolling 
musicians, whose disagreement has resulted 
in the fracture of the fiddle of the 
ragged individual who is stating his case 
before the village magistrate, an official whose 
patched coat unites with the general cha- 
racter of the habiliments of the suitors, to 
express, probably, the artist’s idea that 
rich and splendid costumes are not always 
necessary for a Hungarian painter. The ex- 
pression of the different faces is well con- 
veyed, and as an example of genre the picture 
is undoubtedly good. Of an entirely different 
character is the picture by Arpéd v. Feszty, 
representing “The Weeping Women at the 
Sepulchre,” also lent by the King of 
Hangary; this is a very remarkable picture, 
the abandon of the impulsive Magdalen being 
finely contrasted both by attitude and colour 
with the more restrained grief of the other 
figures. In landscape, of which there are com- 
paratively few examples amongst the Hun- 














garian pictures, we may notice Béla von 
Spanyi’s “ Evening-tone,” also lent by the 
King of Hungary, a very sweet harmony of low 
soft tones and evening light, and the “ Shep- 
herd’s Fire” of Arthur Tdlgyessy, a somewhat 
similar subject, well expressing the quiet and 
softness of evening light. This, too, is lent by 
the King. 

Spain, as we noted im our former article, 
easily carries off the palm for excellence in her 
exhibition of pictures. Amongst the most 
charming of all the pictures in the exhibition 
are the paintings of children by Antonia, 
Countess Bajiuelos, of Madrid, four of which 
are hung, one having been lent by the Queen 
of Spain. The life-like interest and expres- 
sion conveyed are worthy of all admiration, 
while the rich red background gives a high 
pictorial quality to these striking paintings. 
The picture by Salvador Martinez Cubells of 
“Dona Inez de Castro,” lent by the Nationa} 
Gallery of Madrid, is one of the remarkable 
series of historical paintings in which the 
Spanish collection is so notably rich. The 
wasted and shrunken figure of Dojia Inez, half 
concealed by her veil, receiving homage, is well 
contrasted with the vigorous figures of the other 
personages. In richness of colour and admirable 
draughtsmanship this picture takes a very high 

lace. 

" ‘‘The Convention at Caspe,” by Andres Par- 
ladé, of Seville, is another of the notable 
historical pictures by Spanish artists, the 
varied colouring of the costumes of bishops.. 
senators, and monks, lighted only by a window 
high up in the chamber wall, being well set off 
by the deep shadows of the background. 
Again, Emilio Sala’s “ Expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain—1492” is one more of these his- 
torical paintings which appear to be the 
strongest efforts of modern Spanish artists. 
As a contrast to these in every respect, we 
have such a picture as Francés y Pascual’s 
humorous piece of open-air genre, “‘ The Bull's. 
Coming! a scene in the street of San Juan de 
los Reyes in Granada.” A bullis slowly coming 
round the corner at the left of the picture;. 
in the centre of the street is an unhorsed, 
covered market-cart, filled with refugees, 
whilst others are climbing to the top, and, 
with the usual contemptuous attitude of the 
modern Iberian towards the military, the painter 
introduces a soldier hastening to shelter behind 
the cart. José Villegas sends two studies for a 
Venetian historical picture, one of “A Doge,” 
the other of three “Senators,” which are 
admirable pieces of draughtsmanship and 
character delineation. Joaquin Lugue Rosello’s 
“Roman Peasants at Prayer” is a broadly- 
painted picture of countrypeople halting at a 
wayside shrine, the prevailing grey tone sug~ 
gesting evening time. The two paintings by 
José Gallegos, of a “‘ Wedding in the Sacristy 
of the Cathedral of Seville,” and ‘‘ Adoration 
of the Blessed Sacrament,” are examples of a 
Meissonier-like treatment, to which the fame 
of that master naturally leads his would-be: 
followers. 

The collection of English pictures 1s one 
which we may feel fairly represents our present 
position in oil-painting. It is hardly necessary 
for us to describe in detail such well-know» 
pictures as Sir J. E. Millais’ “ Last Rose of 
Summer,” Sir John Gilbert’s “ Sir Lancelot of 
the Lake,” Herkomer’s “Our Village,” or his 
portraits of his father and Mr. Ruskin 7 Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s “Sibyl,” Poynter's “On 
the Temple Steps,” Richmond’s ‘“ Venus and 
Anchises,” and his portraits of Viscountess 
Hood, Charles Darwin, and the Bishop of 
Durham. Alma Tadema, Aumonier, Boughton, 
Hon. John Collier, Walter Crane, Mrs. Craw- 
ford, Stanhope Forbes, Frank Holl, Yeend King, 
Sir James Linton, Henry Moore, Ouless, Pettie, 
Mrs. Normand, J. J. Shannon, E. A. Waterlow, 
Watts, and Wyllie are also well represented, 8 
that the versatility and the strength of Englis 
oil-painting are adequately exhibited, except 1n 
landscape. In water-colour and in black = 
white, the prestige of English art 1s worthuly 
maintained by such workers as E. A. Abbey, 
Aumonier, John Fulleylove, Sir John Gilbert, 
Wilfrid Ball, H. Batley, Axel Haig, Harry Hine, 
David Law, Mortimer Menpes, and others ;. 
while our sculpture is represented by works by 
Bruce Joy, Nelson McLean, and Roscoe — 

The position of Italy, as evidenced by t , 
pictures in this exhibition, is not one of whic 
our traditional ideas of that countrys supre- 
macy in art might lead us to form an expecta- 
tion. Such a picture as Ettore Titos Ween. 
women of Garda,” representing 4 number 0 
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modern Italian women washing clothes in a 
stream in continental fashion, full of blazing 
and bizarre colour, is clever and showy, but 
forced and meretricious, and in this is but a type 
of many of the modern Italian paintings. Other 
examples of similar character are Paolo 
Michetti’s ‘‘ Corpus Christi in the Abruzzi” and 
«“ The Serenade,” in which the slap-dash execu- 
tion of the painting is not even sufficient for the 
author’s love of sensation, but needs to be supple- 
mented by the eccentricity of the frames, which 
are executed in carved wood and painted to 
represent rusty iron, with chains, bars, and 
balls as ornaments! The same painter’s 
‘Peasants of the Abruzzi” has a frame of 
bronze and gold, which in only a slightly lesser 
degree transgresses the limits of good taste. 
Giovanni Segantini sends a large number of 
pictures showing various phases of life in the 
Engadine district, which are refreshing in their 
contrast to those we have already mentioned, 
and show strong marks of the influence of the 
realistic school of French landscapists. These 
two painters may be taken as typical examples 
of the majority of the Italian pictures, which, 
for the most part, follow one or the other of 
these lines. a _ grein both lacking in 
light, the want of which the slap-dash school 
— to supply by forced and sensational 
colour. 

The Belgian pictures are notable for the variety 
of the subjects chosen and of the treatment 
adopted in their representation. Thus we have 
= a ay - — 7 meg = Vriendt, 
‘‘How the Gauls did homage the Infant 
Charles V.”, a historical samuee with a learned 
display of archeology, both in costume, 
so - ——— Ss contrast to 

e Hans von emputten’s 
“Palm Sunday,” a representation of a pi 
Millage — Ne ge. ery coming out of the 
illage church, in which the blue and green 
predominating in the costumes of the pare 
people are skilfully opposed to the red walls 
— _ of the “ng and houses, a quiet and 
cool, if somewhat hard, picture of bucoli 
respectability. Then the te Quiet Sateen ie 
Storm” of Arthur Bouvier, a well-painted sea- 
piece with fishing-boats running for the shore, 
— us quite ee phase both of subject and 
reatment. gain, Xavier de Cock’s “Cattle 
Swimming the Lys,” another threatening storm 
ed = a once more different both in tone 

Léon Brunin’s “ At Dawn” is an example of 
historical genre, a scene in an armourer’s shop 
full of fine, deep, rich colour, of armour brass 
and stuffs. Wilhelm Geet’s picture of “The 
Incantation” is another well-painted highly- 
finished work of similar class, showing @ group 
of maidens in fifteenth-century costumes 
se bo _ — of a Gipsy fortune-teller, 
the shadowy rte to ened & night _~ 
armour. A somewhat snitles ool is Fertiend 
Khnopft’s allegorical painting of “ Solitude,” a 
seated figure of a girl with a sword, around 
whom are floating unheeded bubbles of varied 
interests. Among portraits, which are not over- 
— in number, may be noted that of “ Van 
a gee ol ~one “_ by the Brussels 
character study by Wimond “ee 

bel fame of Holland in oil-painting is 
iatens ant Hondkk Wilke Mesdas, Went 

ag, even i 
oe — —_ — By the 
“ Bride’s Dream,” neonate = setecsom 
of which are to be seen in man hen ladies, 
both § y a shop window, 
in England and on the Continent. The 
peony ” Horticulturist” and ‘“ Mid- 

i ’ ” es 

Plated, hghiy-faeed exrepi of tn 
skill, as are also the three rtraite hioh he 
exhibits. Mesdag is repr ie ae his giotare 
of “ The Srand at Scher stapes an Pinel taae 

and “Sanset,” aa: Hyer at Flood-tide 
‘ene an age & fleet of fishing-boats 
tone ‘whieh irs ian : ae it silvery-grey 
impart to his light: nows so well how to 
aa siting. An admirable example 
excellent solidly-painted portraiture i Chris 
tofile Bisschop’s “ Portrait fhe Majesty : 
Elizabeth of Roumanie itot her Majesty Queen 
artist's portrait of ~ ‘ ‘ — is the same 
examples of modern’) wile. Other typical 
Hube ! atch painting are J. 

rt Vos’ (of Lond 

Pee 3 ndon) popular and Her- 

Cresque “Poor People.” 
ighted pie,” a dark interior, 

lig only by a green glass wind i 
sorrowing parents oeiveta & nl window, with 
a young man laid’ o” ng toe e dead body of 
and boldly-painted @ , and such broadly 
» dull-coloured pictures as 





a t by Marius van der Maarel, and 
“ Children at Play,” by Pierre de Josselin de 
Joug. Then we have highly-finished interiors like 
David Adolphe Constant Artz’s ‘‘ Sewing School 
at Waisenhaus,” and Richard Bisschop’s in- 
teriors of churches. 

Denmark’s contribution to the exhibition 
naturally enough has its strongest points in 
the delineation of fisher-folk and their sur- 
roundings, such as Carl Locher’s ‘* Fishermen 
at Sea,’—a remarkable picture of a fisher- 
man’s life; another phase of which is brought 
before us is Lauritz Tuxen’s ‘‘ After the 
Fishing,—Twilight,’—-where our admiration 
of the powerful drawing is not distracted by 
the claims of colour, this latter being 
modified by the gathering dusk, the effect of 
which is well conveyed. Bold and powerful 
drawing is apparently a characteristic of 
modern Danish art, a further instance of 
which is seen in Michael Ancher’s grand 
charcoal study of ‘‘Two Fishermen in a 
Boat.” An excellent example of the nude is 
Julius Paulsen’s ‘‘ Adam and Eve,” lent from 
the Royal Picture-gallery of Copenhagen. Of 
portraits we may note Georg Achen’s portrait 
of his mother and of ‘*‘A Painter,” both of 
which strike us as faithful studies of character. 

The pictures by Americans for the most part 
come from Paris, and French influence is, there- 
fore, much in evidence. In choice of subject 
the ubiquity of Americans is the most promi- 
nent feature, India, Japan, and Africa supple- 
menting the insufficiency of Europe as a 
sketching-ground. Clever in conception, and 
well worked out by the aid of skilful draughts- 
manship and good colour is Fred. Arthur 
Bridgman’s trilogy, “ Virtue’s Victim,” a tragedy 
in three acts, enacted on what appears to be an 
Algerian house-top, the terrace of which is 
shown continuous through the three panels. In 
the first panel we see Act I., a beautiful girl 
reclining at ease, while the head of her 
assailant just peeps over the parapet; 
Act II, the struggle; Act MIII., the 
prostrate form of the victim, and a blood- 
stained dagger. The same artist also exhibits 
other paintings of Algerian subjects, descrip- 
tive rather than imaginative. Edwin Lord 
Weeks has travelled to India for his mise en-scéne 
and shows us some admirable paintings of 
“The Hour of Prayer in the Pearl Mosque at 
Agra,” an ‘‘Open-air Restaurant at Lahore,” 
“The Temple of Walkeshwur, Bombay,” and a 
portrait of a ‘‘ Rajah of Jodhpore,” which well 
convey the light and colour of Eastern 
climes. H. Humphrey Moore is principally 
represented by views of Japanese life, which 
strike us as being somewhat “tight,” in 
colour and lacking in atmosphere, though 
interesting as records of that far-off ideal 
home of art. Mr. Moore has at any 
rate kept himself free from any influence 
of Japanese methods of draughtsmanship or, 
colour. Henry Mosler has found his inspira- 
tion in quite another sphere, his ‘“‘ Wedding 
Feast” being a representation of Bavarian 
rural life, smoothly painted, with fine rich 
colour. “The Last Moments,” by the same 
painter, is a broadly-treated Breton interior. 
Lucy Lee - Robbin’s portrait of herself, a 
full-length figure in red dress with black 
trimmings and Tam-o’-Shanter cap, is not 
only a portrait but a picture, the background 
being furnished by the accessories of her studio, 
with the easel before which she is standing. 
Other excellent examples of the work of an 
American are the pastels of Julius Rolshoven, 
studies of light, shade and tone; while the por- 
trait of Miss 8S. K., with the head, viewed from 
the back, half turned in profile, is finely drawn 
and modelled. Excellent portraits are also ex- 
hibited by Charles Sprague Pearce, of ‘““ Madame 
P.,” a three-quarter length in a pearly-grey 
dress of a brunette of Southern type; by Julian 
Story, of “‘ My Father;” and by A. Angelo Ander- 
son, of “Thomas Edison” with his grapho- 
phone. 

Some American pictures are included in the 
International Room, such as “The Shep- 
herdess” of Charles Sprague Pearce, and “ The 
Departed on All Souls’ Day,” by Walter 
MacEwen, an old French peasant listening to 
the reading of his daughter or grandchild, 
while in the empty chair is dimly outlined 
the shadowy form of the departed one, a some- 
what theatrical piece of sentiment, except that 
it illustrates a by-no-means defunct popular 
tradition. Here, too, we find Gari Melcher’s 
‘‘The Lord’s Supper,” which is not unknown to 
Englishmen as a poetical rendering of prosaic, 





uncompromising material. In contrass with 





this is Professor Carl Becker’s “Charles V. 
and the Page,” a rich and sumptuous painting 
of accessories, or “‘ Otto von Kameke’s “‘ Gorner 
Visp,” a remarkably fine study of rocks and 
waterfall, where one can almost hear the swirl 
and rush of the broken, tumbling water. In the 
same room is the fine historical picture by Vac- 
slav Brozik, of the incident that precipitated 
the Thirty Years’ War,” “The Throwing of the 
Staathalters Martini and Slavata from the 
Windows of the Hradschin Palace at Prague 
on May 23,1618.” The struggling victims and 
the excited crowd of Protestant Bohemians are 
well portrayed, with all the variety of colour 
that Bohemian costume entails. Bouguereau’s 
picture of “The Holy Women at the Sepulchre,” 
one of the few admittedly French pictures, is- 
also placed in this room, as well as Mesdag’s. 
picture of Scheveningen, already mentioned. 
A good example of Polish work in this room is. 
Jozef v. Brandt’s “Driving Horses with the | 
Lasso,” a striking picture of violent action 
powerfully painted. 

The works of Polish painters form a very 
striking feature in the exhibition, both from 
their spirited drawing and their full rich deep 
colour. Anna Bilinska’s portrait of the Countess 
A. de V. is very striking, both in the painting 
of the head and its flesh tones, and of the. 
lustrous green velvet dress. The same lady’s. 
pastels and water-colours show her versatility 
and mastery of technique. Henryk von 
Siemiradzki’s “‘ Return from the Bacchanal ” is 
an example of the delight of the Polish 
painters in the representation of action com- 
bined with admirable colour, which is so notice- 
able in their work. So also is Michal G. 
Wywiorski’s “‘Tscherkess Dance,” which com- 
bines, moreover, the interest of picturesque 
semi-savagery in costume. Siemiradzki’s 
“ Temptation of St. Jerome” is another instance 
of somewhat similar character, though less 
violent in action. Good examples of landscape 
are J6ézef Chelminski’s pictures of various 
seasons, winter, autumn, spring, realistic but. 
yet poetical. 

The large historical picture of ‘“Skarga’s 
Sermon before the Landtag in the Presence of 
King SigismundjII.,” by Jan Matejko, full of 
figures and rich costumes, isa very striking and 
admirable painting. A bas-relief in silver by 
Jézef Hakowski, after a design by Matejko, 
representing ‘‘ Sobieski before Vienna,” is 
another instance of this artist’s skill in the 
grouping of crowded figures. Perhaps the 
most remarkable of the Polish pictures is ‘“‘ The 
Young Artist’s Dream of the Future,” by Jacek 
Malczewski, a large painting of a youth whose 
prosaic occupation as errand boy is neglected 
while he lingers under the shade of a tree 
speculating on the future that art may have in 
store for him. 

Turning now to the work of German painters, 
and taking, first, those of Berlin, we find that, 
as we have here the largest number of paint- 
ings from any one centre, so naturally we find 
the proportion of mediocrities to be also the 
greatest. The impression one derives from 
looking through the works of the Berlin 
paintersis that genre is pre-eminent. There is. 
no elevation in the choice of subject, no intel- 
lectual character in the motif. Mastery of 
draughtsmanship and the technique of paint- 
ing there is undoubtedly, but the sense of fine 
colour does not appear to be largely prevalent. 
The paintings of Luise Begas - Parmentier, 
drawn from Venetian sources, are an exception. 
Here we have good, pleasant colour, full of 
light, free from the trickery and slap-dash of 
the Italian painters. The same artist also sends 
some water-colour drawings of Venice, which 
well convey the effect of atmosphere by the 
use of what is sometimes called legitimate or 
transparent water-colour methods. The paint- 
ings of mountain scenery from Norway, by 
Themistokles von LEckenbrecher, are good,. 
pleasing, and expressive. When the German 
painter, or at least the Berliner, does succeed, 
it is usually in landscape. In landscape-por- 
traiture, that is, as a general rule, rather than 
landscape-poetry, such, for example, as Hans 
Hartmann’s “Sicilian Ships in the Harbour of 
Savona,” a view of a brig, stern-on, alongside a 
quay wall, with masts of other vessels lying by. 
Hermann Prell’s quasi-imaginative picture of 
“ Rest during the Flight” (into Egypt) rather 
borders on the ludicrous, when we see Mary 
and Joseph, during their rest, enlivened by a 
very matter-of-fact angel playing a fiddle. 
Such an idea needs the greatest skill to raise it 
from the level of a farce to that of poetry, or 
an unconscious naiveté, such as we find in 
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Medizval painting; here both the skill and the 
naiveté are lacking. Adolf Hering has an 
example in ‘Found” of a striking and 
pathethic if somewhat ghastly subject, a 
mother finding the body of her daughter on 
the table of a dissecting-room. The pathos is 
real enough, but the details of the locale are 
over-prominent, and lead to the ghastliness of 
the picture. Berthold’s Genzmer’s “ Careless 
Days” isa pleasing and well-designed picture 
of children making mud-pies, with a back- 
ground of farm and hedgerow, that, though not 
ambitious, is the sort of picture one might live 
with in comfort. Friedrich Heyser’s “ Peri at 
the Gate of Paradise,” although the gate is an 
eighteenth-century wrought-iron one, is never- 
theless admirable, both in drawing, colour, and 
composition. 

Turning to the Manich pictures we note 
especially the harmony of tone and the sense 
of values pervading the work of the painters. 
Some portraits by Kaulbach are amongst the 
best examples of this class of work in the 
exhibition. Quasi-religious subjects are fre- 
quently adopted by the Munich painters, such 
as “The Vision of Mary,” by George V. 
Hoesslin, where the Virgin Mother is sitting 
wraptin fear and amazement at the shadowy 
crown of thorns hovering over the head of her 
sleeping child. A striking picture is Bruno 
Pilghein’s “‘ Blind,” alarge painting of a Syrian 
girl in a blue dress, carrying a water-jar through 
a field blazing with red poppies. Very charm- 
ing are the studies of Bavarian peasant-life by 
Friedrich Proelss, “ Return from the Shooting- 
match” and “ Village Beauties,” well modelled, 
sober, and yet richin colouring. A remarkable 
nocturne in blue is Franz Stuck’s “‘ Lucifer,” a 
seated figure finely drawn, with some exaggera- 
tion in the treatment of the flashing eyes. 

The Diisseldorff paintings are strong in land- 
scape, with the open-air effect well expressed, 
such as Olof Jernberg’s “‘ Diinenhof—a Dutch 
landscape,”—and Carl Miicke’s “ Dutch Genre.” 
In Adolf Schweitzer’s “The Regen in Naerothal, 
Norway,” the texture of the different features 
of mountain landscape is well caught. Hans 
Wislicenus gives us another good example of 
aérial effect in his ‘‘ Incident in the travel- 
ling of 200 years ago:” a travelling-carriage 
struggling uphill along a miry road in damp, 
driving mist. 

The painters of Karlsruhe appear to delight 
in low grey tones of colour, as in Adolf von 
Meckel’s pictures of Arab life, which show a 
deliberate preference for such colouring when 
so many other schemes might readily have 
been adopted with such a hunting-ground. 
So with Friedrich Kellmorgen’s ‘Playing 
Children,” a Dutch scene, and Gustav Schén- 
leber’s “‘ Riviera di Levante.” Widely apart as 
are the localities from which these painters 
have drawn their inspirations, there is through- 
out the same general characteristic colour- 
scheme. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE fifteenth general (business) meeting of 
this Institute for the present session was held 
on Monday last, at 9, Conduit-street, Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A. (President), in the chair. 

Obituary. 

The decease of Mr. Edward J. Tarver, F.S.A., 
Fellow, and of Sir John Hawkshaw, F.RS., 
Hon. Associate, was announced ; and, after some 
remarks in referenceto Mr. Tarver, by Mr. John 
Hebb, Fellow, Professor Aitchison A.R.A,, Vice- 
President, and the President, it was resolved, 
that a letter of condolence be addressed to Mrs. 
Tarver in the name of the Institute. 

Election of the Council. 

The President having opened the report of 
the scrutineers (Messrs. William Kidner, Zeph. 
King, H. D. Searles-Wood, Fellows; and H. 
Hardwicke Langston, Edmund Woodthorpe, 
William A. Pite, Associates) appointed to direct 
the election of the Council for the official year 
1891-92, it was found that 496 voting-papers 
had been received, and that of these the scru- 
tineers had rejected 23. The announcement of 
the election was then made by the President as 
follows :— 

President.—Jobn Macvicar Anderson. 

Vice- Presidents.—Professor George Aitchi- 
son, A.R.A., Arthur Cates, Henry Currey, and 
Campbell Douglas (Glasgow). 

Hon, Secretary.—Aston Webb. 

Memters of Council (18).—The following 
candidates are elected: Thomas Edward Coll- 





cutt, 428; Ernest George, 406; John Slater, 
B.A. Lond., 391; Thomas Blashill, 389; John 
Belcher, 387 ; James Brooks, 382; Wyatt Pap- 
worth, 373; William Emerson, 370; Alexander 
Graham, F.S.A., 365, and R. Phené Spiers, 
F.S.A., 365; John McKean Brydon, 356; R. 
Herbert Carpenter, F.S.A., 325; John Holden 
(Manchester), 315; Leonard Stokes, 298; Octa- 
vius Hansard, 295; John Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. 
(Kettering), 290; Edward Augustus Gruning, 
289; and Lacy William Ridge, 259. 

Associate- Members of Council (2).— The 
following candidates were elected: Thomas 
Miller Rickman, F.S.A., 373; Paul Waterhouse, 
M.A. Oxon., 358. 

Presidents of Allied Societies (8).—Henry 
Crisp (Bristol Society of Architects) ; Thomas 
Drew, R H.A. (Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland); Richard Knill Freeman (Man- 
chester Society of Architects); Stockdale 
Harrison (Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
of Architects); William Leiper (Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Architects); Thomas Mellard Reade, 
F.G8. (Liverpool Architectural Society) ; 
William Henry Thorp (Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society); and Herbert Walker 
(Nottingham Architectural Society). 

Representative of the Architectural Associa- 
tion.— Frank Thomas Baggallay, President, A.A. 


Election of Auditors. 
Fellow.—Joseph Stanislaus Hansom. 
Associate.—Reginald Alwyn Crowley. 

The results of the election of the Standing 
Committees and of new Fellows and Associates 
we are obliged to postpone until next week, as 
the business meeting was not open to our 
reporters, and we only obtained the information 
late on Thursday morning. 


The New Educational Scheme of the 
Architectural Association. 


At the close of the business, the meeting was 
open to visitors, and was continued for the 
following purpose, viz. :—‘‘ To receive and con- 
sider the new educational scheme and curri- 
culum of the Architectural Association, which 
will be submitted by the President of the Asso- 
ciation, who will ask the Institute for its ap- 
proval and support of the same.” 

Mr. F. T. Baggallay (President of the Archi- 
tectural Association), said that he proposed, as 
far as time would permit, to lay the scheme 
before the members of the Institute, asking 
them for a generous support to this effort of the 
students to obtain a more systematic and better 
training than was open at present to the 
majority of them. The system of examinations 
established by the Institute showed that that 
body was anxious to ensure that its members 
should be well instructed. The establishment 
of these examinations had been the most im- 
portant feature in bringing home to the 
students the necessity which existed for some 
systematic course of instruction and training 
in their profession, and that fact laid some sort 
of responsibility upon the Institute, to assist the 
students in establishing such a course. At the 
same time, the members of the Architectural 
Association did not desire to base their appeal 
upon any such suggestion, but rather upon the 
readiness which the Institute hadat all times ex- 
pressed to help them. The President of the Insti- 
tute, in his opening address in 1889, referred to 
the advisability of the senior society helping the 
juniors, and, in a letter addressed soon after- 
wards by the secretary of the Institute to the 
secretary of the Association, reference was 
made to the wish of the Institute to aid in the 
good work. He would, first, refer to the new 
educational scheme. Since pupilage would not 
satisfy all the desires of the students, it was 
necessary to say something on the subject. 
There had been no blow aimed at the pupilage 
system. He did not mean to say that there 
were no members of the Association who would 
not be frankly pleased to see the system super- 
seded; but that was not the feeling of the 
framers of the scheme, who desired to see the 
system retained. There was, of course, much 
scientific and technical knowledge which could 
not be acquired in an ordinary office ; some few 
students had gained this at the universities, 
before entering an office, while the remainder 
had to acquire it out of office hours. In 
many Offices, again, the pupils learned little, 
unless the organisation was strict, they got 
little attention, being set to do work which 
was not always interesting or improving. There 
were also some offices where the work was of a 
special kind, which might or might not be use- 
ful to the student in after-life; for few parents 
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considered, before articling their son, where 
his future practice would come from, and stil] 
fewer could foresee it. There were, further, the 
small offices, where the pupil did everything, and 
learned a great deal in doing it, and sometimes 
some things which he ought not to have learnt. 
It seemed, therefore, to be acknowledged that 
pupilage required supplementing, and this was 
shown by the increasing numbers of the Assgo- 
ciation and other institutions of the kind. If 
pupilage was all-sufficient, whence did these 
institutions derive their support? In fact, 

the Institute had acknowledged the want 

of supplementary training in the articles of 
pupilage suggested a short time back. It had 
been said that they did not recognise some of 

the institutions which had been newly esta- 
blished, and that they were proposing to dupli- 
cate unnecessarily the facilities afforded 
by these institutions. But even if they 
did duplicate those facilities, they could 
not allow that it would be altogether unne- 
cessary, because they held that their chief 
need was a complete system of training, which 

must be taken up as a whole, and at a moderate 

cost. As a matter of fact, the existing facilities 
did not meet the needs. That they were 

facilities to be coveted was true, but, unfortu- 

nately, they were only accessible to the few. 

As to the Academy schools, who could wish for 

anything better than to study design there? 

But it must be remembered that the architec- 

tural school of the Academy was only open for 

six hours in the week. The number of the 

students was limited ; it required some years of 

training before a student was admitted; it was 

quite useless to students in the early stages of 

their career; and, finally, the limit of age on 

admission was singularly low. This last condi- 

tion made the school of little use to the large and 

increasing class of students who left school late, 

and who were easily beaten in the competitions 

by men who had spent more time at the drawing- 
board. There was one argument against leaving 
any important subject out of the new course, 
which he hoped would appeal to the members 

of the Institute,—what the students were 

looking for was a complete course of prepara- 

tion for the examinations, and the chance of 

attracting them would be jeopardised if, in 
studying certain subjects, they were told to go 
to other institutions. As to the Association, it 
was essentially a society of architects’ pupils 
and assistants,—of students, in fact,—its main 
purpose being self-improvement, and the afferd- 

ing of facilities for the study of architecture. 

The Association had existed more or less in its 

present form for forty-four years, and a con- 

siderable proportion of the members of the 

profession had passed through it, some of whom 

were now in the foremost rank, many having 

continued their membership up to the present 

time. A small proportion of those now on the 

Committee of the Association were architects 
in practice, but the students were in such a 
majority as to completely control its affairs. 
As long as he could remember, the students 
in the classes had had cause to com- 
plain of the practical working of the old 
system. When architects who aspired to 
membership of the Intitute were not 
subject to examination, the few discontented 
ones could be satisfied with partial reforms ; 
but, since the establishment of the examina- 
tions, an ambition to pass them had seized 
most of the students, the grumblings had 
become more and more pronounced, and the 
question of a drastic reorganisation of the 
educational system had come to the front. In 
fact, the chief promoter of the agitation was 
elected on the Committee of the Association 
at the first opportunity, though he was young 
and comparatively unknown previously. The 
opposition to the scheme had not come from 
the junior members, but rather from those who 
had no practical knowledge of the present 
needs of the student members. The oppo- 
sition came almost entirely from those who 
might be called the retired members, and 
was chiefly based on the proposal to raise 
the annual subscription, which was part of the 
original scheme. In their objection to this 
detail, it was not surprising that those gentle- 
men received the support of some of the poorer 
students ; but when it was abandoned in favour 
of an increase in the fees of future members, 
the opposition died out. The Association 
having for its main object self-improvement, 
the study was conducted at first on the 
mutual system, oF wat « the or ge 
was that they had heedless rown 

y Mr. Phené Splers had said that 
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in a letter to the Builder of the preceding 
Friday. Now, mutual self-instruction was all 
very well from the sentimental point of view, 
but only in the case of advanced students, and 
it did not commend itself on practical grounds 
to those who remembered the result of the 
blind leading the blind. It had survived in its 
integrity in only one class, and partially in 
another, and in the new scheme as much was 
retained as now existed. He could vouch 
that seventeen years ago there was nothing 
like mutual self-instruction in the elemen- 
tary class of design, that class being then 
conducted by so-called visitors, without 
any discussion or criticism from the mem- 
pers. ‘This system of visitors or voluntary 
teachers had been for many years the main 
teaching system of the Association, but for a 
long time it had been supplemented by a 
system of paid or partially-paid teachers and 
lecturers. They had now one senior class, con- 
ducted on the mutual system, which it was not 
proposed that the new scheme should touch. 
There were seven Classes conducted by visitors, in 
one of which the teaching was supplemented 
by mutual criticism, and six classes conducted 
by teachers, who received a small honorarium, 
besides the class for water-colour drawing. 
There was a great lack of system in all this, 
the classes being absolutely independent of 
one another. The classes had grown up, one 
after another, in the course of years, and 
although many efforts had been made in the 
direction of organisation, each class remained 
a little republic in itself. Of the voluntary 
visitors a number were unable to attend regu- 
larly, and the whole arrangements of the classes 
were upset. The effect on the junior students 
of subdividing the teaching had been lament- 
able, as they got bits of information which 
might or might not be formed some time into 
one broad sheet. There was also the irregularity 
in the students’ attendances at the classes, which 
diminished, from the first to the last meetings, 
as much as 80 per cent. This was, un- 
doubtedly, due to the discontent arising from 
the defects pointed out, but also partly to the 
small fees paid, ranging in the voluntary classes 
from 1s. to 2s. 6d. for the year. In the case 
of the lectures where higher fees were paid, 
there was nothing like the same falling- 
off. The multiplication of small _ diffi- 
culties and inconveniences showed that the 
old system was inadequate, and that the 
teaching machinery had become so com- 
plicated that it would no longer work. In 
the seventeen years of his experience, the 
members of the Association had increased 
from 559 to nearly 1,200, and the number of 
classes had risen from four to fourteen, in- 
clucing the lectures, and there seemed no 
possibility of permanent improvement unless 
they saw their way to abandon the voluntary 
system. Students, owing to the examinations, 
were demanding a more precise and complete 
training than the Association had ever pre- 
tended to give. Turning to the proposals for 
the future, he would acknowledge at once that 
the scheme was a bold one, but he would ask 
his hearers to believe that the boldness was not 
mere boyish rashness. It was proposed, because, 
having carefully discussed the various courses 
it was possible to adopt, they had come to the 
deliberate conclusion that a bold policy was the 
most likely one to succeed. Much that he had 
said bore on this point. For instance, what was 
wanted was not so much additional facilities, 
or even better teaching, as a complete course, 
method and system, instead of scattered 
and fragmentary classes, the essentials 
of success being completeness and method. 
Students desirous of a course leading up to the 
Institute examinations, would, he believed, 
readily pay ten guineas a year for such, and 
the Association would like them to study some 
subjects which are not included in the Institute 
list. _ Whether it would be desirable to at once 
appoint teachers for all these extra subjects 
would be open to question, but it seemed 
hecessary to establish classes or lectures for all 
the subjects indicated in the examinations. It 
would be also necessary to substitute paid for 


voluntary teachers, if they were to have any 
regularity and method. In doing so they 
wished to 


, tO get experienced teachers, so that 
they might look for more consistency and con- 
tinuity. Most of the important details of the 
ame were based upon evidence gathered 
; om several gentleman well-known in the pro- 
or we One of the points considered, after it 

ad been decided what subjects should be in- 
Cluded in the course, was, how much time the 





students would have at their disposal to attend 
the classes. It was assumed that, even if day 
classes were held, there must be a repe- 
tition in the evening, and, as a matter 
of fact, it was not proposed to hold any 
day-classes during the first year. It 
appeared upon the evidence, that the students 
might be expected to give twelve hours a week 
of their evening time, but, in order to be well 
within the mark, they proposed a smaller 
number of hours. They also wished it to be 
distinctly understood that each year’s work 
could be spread over two years. As to the 
duration of the complete course, it had been 
considered desirable so to arrange the subjects, 
that the student might take the course in 
preparation for the Intermediate examination 
in the two years after passing the Preliminary 
Examination before he might sit for the Inter- 
mediate; and again, he might take the 
course for the final examination in the 
final two years after passing the inter- 
mediate. That spread the course over four 
years, but it was hoped that it might be ex- 
tended by most students over a longer period. 
The proposed course was divided into two parts, 
a course of lectures and a studio. The sub- 
jects of each course were set forth in two 
columns in the paper distributed to the meet- 
ing. In the classes it was proposed to teach 
theories, and in the studio these would be 
applied to the designs made, the students 
being encouraged to consider design and 
construction in their true relation’ to 
one another. Each evening spent by the 
student on the theoretical side would 
be divided between two lectures or classes, 
occupying an hour and a half each, and each 
subject would be treated on its own merits. 
One evening a week spent in this way would 
suffice to impart the theoretical construction 
required in the first two years’ course, leaving two 
evenings a week for the studio, which would be 
open for two evenings a week for first and 
second years’ students, and two evenings weekly 
for third and fourth years’ students. Evenings 
would be set apart occasionally for comparing 
and criticising the work, and it was hoped 
that the members of the Institute would 
help by acting as visitors. In the daytime 
the studio would be open for the use of 
those students who, being allowed the time, 
might be able to continue their studies by 
themselves; but no master would be present 
in the daytime. As to the few extra subjects, 
the proposition to establish a course of painting 
and sculpture had been exaggerated into an 
idea to teach those arts. The only intention, 
however, was to give afew lectures on other 
arts, pointing out their connexion with archi- 
tecture, and endeavouring to give the students an 
intelligent interest in those arts, which, at pre- 
sent, were too much dissociated from their own. 
It might not be found advisable to include all 
those extra subjects, during the first year, but 
it was desired to do so as soon as possible. One 
thing they were particularly anxious to do, 
viz., to found at once a course which should be 
complete in itself, and for which an inclusive 
fee could be charged. If separate fees for each 
course were charged, experience taught that 
some of the unimportant, but, at the same time, 
unattractive ones were neglected ; nevertheless, 
on payment on a higher scale, any single course 
would be open to any student. As to the financial 
aspect of the question, the proposal wastocharge 
an inclusive fee of ten guineas for the complete 
course, or five guineas for either division, 
and for separate classes fees calculated at the 
rate of 2s. 6d. per meeting would be charged. 
Taking the number of students, who joined the 
classes of the Association, it was not too much 
to expect that those who would take up the 
course would be equal to twenty-five paying the 
whole fee of ten guineas. The income from 
this source, if the calculation was correct, 
would, therefore, be 1,000/. per annum. 
The fees required to pay the masters of 
the studio, they reckoned would be from 
1502, to 200/., and the fees for the lecturers 
and instructors on the theoretical side, calcu- 
lated at an average of a guinea-and-a-half for 
each lecture, would amount to 5041. He 
might add that it was not proposed to pay the 
instructors the full fees, independently of the 
numberof students who attended, but they would 
have to be guaranteed a certain proportion, and 
the remainder would be made dependent on the 
number instructed. The rent of more extensive 
premises would dispose of part of the surplus, 


and they were negotiating for premises in the’ 


neighbourhood, which would accommodate the 
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studio and class-rooms, and serve their purpose,,. 
if the Institute allowed them to continue holding 
their usual meetings in that room. After pay- 
ing the extra rent of those premises, cleaning, 
lighting, and so on, a fair margin would remain 
for contingencies. If, therefore, the scheme 
could be set on foot, they had the greatest con- 
fidence that it would be self-supporting. Success, 
of course, depended on the number of students 
willing to pay the fees, and he thought he had 
said something to show that they were not very 
rash in their expectations on that point. He 
had been told that this experiment had been 
tried before and had failed, but, even if that 
were so, circumstances altered cases, and the 
establishment of the examinations had, un- 
doubtedly, created a demand, which never pre- 
viously existed, for some such course of study. 
The initial expenditure would be considerable, 
for they feared that for the first two or three 
years their financial expectations might not be 
realised, and, though there were sound reasons 
for anticipating ultimate success, they must at 
the same time, guarantee against the possibility 
of ruining their prospects by being cramped 
for money. The Association had no capital to 
fall back upon in case of a loss. They 
ought to have some capital in hand before 
launching the scheme, and one of his objects 
was to ask the Institute to give them a donation, 
which would be valuable, not only for the 
money itself, but because, if the Institute 
headed the subscription-list, their appeals 
would then have a weight which would ensure 
success. The Council of the Institute, he 
believed, had passed a generous resolution, and 
had given a somewhat cautiously-worded 
approval. The Council must, of course, be 
cautious, but he asked the members, as a body, 
to give these propositions a more hearty ap- 
proval, showing that the Institute meant what 
it said, by authorising the Council to givea 
generous subscription. They appealed, further- 
more, to individual members to help, not only 
with their purses, but also by encouraging their 
pupils to attend the classes. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, past President of 
the Association, supported the scheme, and 
appealed for the sympathy of the members 
as a body, and individually, by giving guineas 
in one sense, and brains in another. They 
recognised the importance of the scheme, which 
had taken two years to hammer out, and, 
although it might be somewhat vague, and 
open to a few objections, yet, on the whole, it 
was not a bad scheme. He hoped, therefore, 
that the members of the Institute would 
criticise it, as the Committee of the Associa- 
tion would be only too pleased to receive 
any suggestions. The 1,200 students of the 
Association desired to advance themselves 
and their profession in every way they 
could, and that was the main reason of their 
moving now to supply themselves with a more 
systematic course of training than at present 
existed in their own body. Mr. Baggallay had 
made no definite proposition, but had merely 
asked the members of the Institute for an en- 
dorsement of the principles laiddown. They 
had done everything they could to secure the 
assistance of a good many private individuals.. 
Mr. Waterhouse had helped them most. 
generously, and wherever they had gone they 
had so far not received any refusals of help; so 
that he hoped the Institute would not set any 
bad example by refusing their support. 

Professor Banister Fletcher said he could not 
sit stilland hear it said that the curriculum now 
proposed was the first of its kind in the field, and 
that it had not been taught in any college. The 
curriculum at King’s College, which was esta- 
blished more than a year ago, had been pre- 
pared after intense labour, and contained, he 
believed, everything that had been brought 
before them that evening. At King’s College, 
not only was the architectural course divided 
into three years terms, but during those three 
years every part of the subject had been taken > 
up, while at the present there was a studio open. 
The museum now contained 776 architectural 
drawings, 118 casts, 204 building construction 
diagrams, 87 models, and 662 specimens and 
examples. He thought it only right, therefore, 
to show that, whatever the scheme might be, it. 
could not claim to be the first in the field.* At 


* If Professor Banister Fletcher suggests that the 
existing curriculum for architectural students at King’s. 
College (no doubt largely due to his initiative) was 
prior in date, as to its inception, to that framed by the 
Architectural Association, we would point out that the 
latter appeared in A.A. Notes for May, 1890,—the same 
number which chronicled Professor Banister Fletcher’s. 








appointment to the chair vacated by Professor Kerr. 
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King’s College they had 125 students, the whole 
course costing only seven guineas for the 
academic year, and he failed to see where the 
contention as to the excessive fees came in. With 
regard to the proposition itself, it was a pity 
that the Architectural Association should run 
down the articled pupilage system, and allege 
incompetency on the part of the masters. He 
was about to establish day classes for archi- 
tecture at King’s College, having appointed one 
demonstrator, and having made arrangements 
for another. 

Mr. John Slater suggested that, as the hour 
was late, the discussion of so important a 
subject should be adjourned. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers said he thought it would 
be very desirable that they should have Mr. 
Baggalay’s paper in type and before them pre- 
vious to the adjourned discussion, if it was to 
be adjourned. Mr. Baggalay had worked at the 
question all through, and he (the speaker) was 
free to confess that the paper had put the 
scheme in a different light from that in which 
he saw it before. 

The President said that the subject had been 
discussed at the Council that afternoon, and 
the following resolution agreed to :—‘ That it 
would be desirable that an annual donation, 
during pleasure, be given towards scholarships 
or otherwise, in connection with the Educational 
Scheme of the Architectural Association.” The 
old Council did not feel justified in pledging the 
new Council to any definite course of action, 
but they had thought that at any rate they 
might express their sense of the desirability of 
such assistance being afforded. 

Mr. Slater then formally moved the adjourn- 
ment of the discussion. 

Professor T. Roger Smith seconded the 
motion for adjournment, and thought it would 
be desirable if Mr. Baggallay’s paper were 
printed in the proceedings. 

Mr. W. H. White (Secretary) said that the 
paper had been ordered to be printed in full. 

The President then announced the adjourn- 
ment of the discussion to Monday, July 6, and 
stated that the next meeting would take place 
on the 22nd inst., when the Royal Gold Medal 
would be presented to Sir A. Blomfield, A.R.A., 
and a paper will be read by Mr. Tavenor Perry 
on “ Medizval Architecture in Sweden.” 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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THE TIVOLI, STRAND.—By direction of the Court 
of Chancery, this building in the Strand, nearly all 
freehold, and comprising a large theatre of varie- 
ties, restaurant, buffet, &c., was recently offered 
by auction by Mr. William J. Hamnett, at the 

art, when, after keen competition, the biddings 
went up to 100,000/., but that not reaching the 
reserve fixed by the Court, the estate was bought 
in, Private negotiations at once ensued, with the 
result that the property has been bought by a 
group of persons interested in this class of 
business, 











Illustrations. 


“THE ATHLETE;” SCULPTURE, 

HIS is a phototype reproduction of the 
wi) marble edition of this now celebrated 
ez.i23} work by Sir F. Leighton, which is at 
present in the “‘ Lecture Room” of the Royal 
Academy. 

The phototype is reproduced from a photo- 
graph by Mr. Edwards. 











EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


WE give this week, as promised, another 
view of Exeter Cathedral taken from the south- 
east, from a sketch which has been generously 
presented to our readers by Mr. Needham 
Wilson, over and above his special engagement 
to make a drawing for our Cathedral Series. 





HOUSES, FROGNAL-GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD. 


THESE houses have been built at the southern 
entrance to the Frognal Mansion Estate, on the 
new road called Frognal-gardens, from the 
designs of Mr. James Neale, F.S.A., the archi- 
tect to the estate. The walls, all of substantial 
thickness, are faced with lLawrence’s and 
Leicester pressed bricks, with cornices and 
dressings of Monk’s park stone; the roofs of 
the detached house being covered with bright 
red tiles, and of the semi-detached houses with 
Broseley tiles. 

Since the perspective was made, it has been 
found desirable to modify the detached house 
by carrying the bay-window of the drawing- 
room up to thesecond floor, and by substituting 
a bay-window on the south side of the dining- 
_ for the two angle-windows shown on the 

an. 

The detached house, and the larger of the 
two semi-detached houses, have each a full- 
sized billiard-room on their half-basement 
stories, besides kitchens, sculleries, pantries, 
larders, servants’-rooms, store-rooms, &c. Each 
house contains nine or ten bedrooms and dress- 
ing-rooms, the largest measuring 22 ft. by 
17 ft. 6 in.; the plans published herewith show 
the accommodation on the ground stories. 

Particular attention has been given to the 
drainage and ventilation. 

The whole of the works have been very satis- 
factorily carried out by Messrs. Allison & 
Foskett, of Holly-hill, Hampstead, under the 
personal superintendence of the architect. 

The perspective view illustrated by us to-day is 
now being exhibited at the Royal Academy. 





CLARIDGE’S HOTEL, BROOK-STREET, W. 


' THE plan for rebuilding and extending these 
premises is capable of erection in three separate 


-divisions, and in such a manner that the first 


and second divisions can be put up without 
seriously interfering with the existing buildings, 
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_ drawal were satisfactory to the Council. This does 








while the third division would finally occupy 
the place of the present Brook-street frontage. 

The main feature of the plan is the adoption 
of a central court-yard, treated in a picturesque 
manner. The materials to be employed for the 
elevations are red bricks and stone. The roofs 
to be tiled. 

The accommodation will be as follows, ex- 
clusive of that for the servants :— 


Ground First Second Third Totals. 


Floor. Floor. Floor. Floor. 

Sitting-rooms .., 14 10 : nil 37 
Bed-rooms ...... 10 12 16 30 63 
Bath and dress- 

ing-rooms...... 5 7 10 42 ~~ 34 
Bath-rooms...... 2 2 2 3 9 
1 ere 9 7 7 14 3o7 
Special suites ... 5) 8 10 ni 21 


In addition, there are on ground and first 
floors :—Table-d’hote room, billiard and smok- 
ing-room, ladies’ boudoir, drawing-rooms, wait- 
ing-rooms, Office, still-room, &c., &c. 

The architect is Mr. W. D. Carée, and the 
drawing from which the illustration is taken is 
hung in the Architectural Room at the Royal 
Academy. 

—_++->+—_—_ 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday afternoon 
at Spring-gardens, the Chairman, Sir John 
Lubbock, presiding. 


Withdrawals of Tenders.—The report of the 
General Purposes Committee contained the fol- 
lowing paragraph and recommendation :— 


‘‘Our attention has been directed to the preva- 
lence of the practice on the part of persons 
tendering for works under the Council of with- 
drawing their tenders either before or after 
acceptance when they have ascertained that their 
tenders are the lowest, and that in the ordinary 
course they would be called upon to sign a contract 
and to carry out the works. As regards accepted 
tenders there is a standing order to the effect that 
the Council will not accept the tender of any person 
or firm who shall on any previous occasion have with- 
drawn a tender after the same has been accepted 
by the Council, unless the reasons for the with- 


not seem sufficient to deter persons from withdraw- 
ing tenders after acceptance, and previously to 
acceptance there is nothing to prevent a person 
from withdrawing a tender to which on further con- 
sideration he prefers not to bind himself. The 
withdrawal of tenders, either before or after accept- 
ance, always leads to delay and inconvenience, and 
most of the committees concerned with tenders 
complain of the extent to which the practice pre- 
vails. We have given a good deal of attention to 
the subject, and have asked the committees inte- 
rested to offer suggestions as to the best meth 

of obviating the inconvenience complained of. A 
suggestion which found favour with many of 
them was that all tenders should be opened 
by the committees, instead of in public at 
the Council. There is no doubt much to be said 
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in favour of this course, which we find is followed 
by many of the large municipal bodies. On the 
other hand, the practice in London having been for 
the most part to open tenders in public, dissatis- 
faction might be caused if the practice in this 
respect were altogether altered. Another sugges- 
tion made by two of the committees was that 
persons tendering should be required to deposit 
with their tenders a sum of money having some 
relation to the value of the work to be carried out. 
If a person afterwards withdrew his tender, his 
money deposit would be forfeited; in other cases, 
the money would be returned to the respective 
tenderers, We think that, on the whole, this will 
be the best arrangement, and that if, adopted by 
the Council, it will probably induce persons to be 


more careful in preparing their tenders. We re- 
commend— 


That the following be a standing order of the 
Council :—‘Every person tendering for the execution of 
— or the supply of goods required by the Council 
: all send, under cover with his tender, asum of money 
2 bank-note or notes, such sum of money to be 
oe by any person who may withdraw his tender 

ver it has been opened by the Council or the com- 
mittee concerned; the money in other cases to be 
pyr to the respective tenderers. The amount to 

80 deposited shall be fixed either by the Council or 
by the committee inviting the tenders.’” 


_ After some discussion, in the course of which 
it was urged that the proposed Standing Order 
would add too greatly to the already onerous 
conditions of tendering, an amendment referring 
the matter back for further consideration was 
Alter a 

T discussing at some length a project for 
ne certain of the London aan 
. ch was defeated, and transacting other 

usiness, the Council adjourned. 


ees 
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in WESLEYAN CHAPEL, NEAR DONCASTER.—On the 
_inst., memorial stones were laid in con- 

mt ara with a new Wesleyan Chapel at Bentley, 
Ww va 1s to be erected at a cost of 1,8001. The site 
pe oo by Mr. W. Chadwick, and the 
‘ae? baie ome 
es “ 
tractors Messrs, Sprakes & Son. is aati 





THE BEXLEY SYSTEM OF EMPTYING 
CESSPOOLS. 


In small towns or villages in rural districts, 
where facilities for sewage disposal do not 
exist, as well as in connexion with isolated 
mansions or cottages, cesspools appear to be 
inevitable, if we except the alternative of dry- 
earth closets. Sanitarians are divided in 
opinion as to the merits of the two systems. 
While both systems have certain disadvantages, 
they have at the same time certain advantages, 
provided that they are constructed and used 
under proper conditions. To confine our re- 
marks in this brief article to cesspools, it is 
self-evident that where those receptacles of 
filth cannot be dispensed with, they should be 
properly constructed and rendered impervious ; 
and they should also be placed as far as pos- 
sible from any dwelling. If we mistake not, 
the Model By-laws of the Local Government 
Board stipulate that no cesspool shall be placed 
within fifty yards of any dwelling,—a very 
useful stipulation if it be strictly observed. But, 
assuming that a cesspool be properly constructed 
and located, something more has long been 
wanted, viz., a method of emptying it by day 
or by night without causing intolerable nuisance 
to the whole neighbourhood during the opera- 
tion. Such a method has been devised and 
brought into operation at Bexley and Bexley 
Heath by Mr. E. Reeve Boulter, the Surveyor to 
the Bexley Local Board, and we had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing it in operation at Bexley 
Heath on Monday afternoon. Mr. Boulter, of 
course, does not claim that the whole details of 
the method adopted by him are novel, but he 
does claim, and apparently with justice, to 
have introduced certain improvements on pre- 
existing methods. He has, however, sought no 
protective patent-rights, but places the results 
of his practical experience at the disposal of all 
surveyors and sanitary inspectors and Health 
Authorities. 

The plant used at Bexley consists of two iron 
tank vans, each holding about 400 gallons; 





two of Waller’s cesspool pumps; 280 ft. of 
leather hose, to connect the vans with the 
pumps ; two lengths of suction-pipe, to con- 
nect the pumps with the cesspools; and one ~ 
hose-reel. So far, there is nothing novel, except 
in points of detail. The vans are made by 
Messrs. E. & H. Hora, of Camberwell. Each is 
provided on the top with a screw-down air- 
tight manhole (only opened for the periodical 
cleansing of the van); with a flat ~ -shaped 
pipe-connexion for the attachment of the hose ; 
with a simple automatic cork float indicator to 
show when the van is nearly full; and with an 
air-cock of special construction to allow of the 
innocuous escape of air from the interior of the 
van as it becomes displaced and driven out by 
the matter pumped into the van. The accom- 
panying sketch will explain the nature of this air- 
cock. It consists of ashort length of metal tubing 








with a cock surmounted by a metal basin, 5 in. 
or 6 in. in diameter; this basin or cup is in its 
turn surmounted by a hinged wire-barred cap 
or cage. The basin or cup, and, indeed, the 
whole of the space within the cage, is filled 
with wood-shavings and chips saturated with 
“ Sanitas” fluid, and kept moistened as often 
as may be necessary. When the van is about 
to be pumped into, this air-cock is opened, 
allowing the air expelled to pass through with- 
out the least offence to the nearest passer-by 
or to the people in the nearest house with open 
windows. The hose may, if necessary, be 
brought through a passage or room without 
causing any nuisance. The modus operandi is 
to open the cesspool, pour in a sufficient 
quantity of deodorising fluid, consisting of 
manganate of soda (a green powder) diluted 
with water, and then to stir the whole contents 
with a pole so that they become thoroughly 
mixed; such is the power of the deodorant that 
this operation is rendered inoffensive to the 
sense of smell. The suction-pipe is then inserted, 
and the contents of the cesspool pumped into 
the tank-van. Should one van become full 
before the cesspool is empty, of which 
fact the float gives indication, the order is 
given to cease pumping for a moment, and the 
end of the hose-pipe is disconnected from one 
van and connected to the other, an ingenious 
metal diaphragm arrangement coming into play 
to retain the contents of the hose-pipe, even 
though the latter be placed in a recumbent 
position. The vans when full are taken on to 
agricultural or market-garden land, and the 
contents discharged into plough furrows as the 
van travels along. The arrangements for dis- 
charging the contents consist of a short length 
of hose depending from an opening 7 in. in 
diameter in the bottom of the van and towards 
the rear. This opening is stopped by a conical 
ground-in plug, raised or lowered by a rod and 
screw from the top of the van. To facilitate 
the complete emptying of the van there is an 
arrangement for slightly tipping it. 

Altogether, the arrangements made by Mr. 
Boulter for performing a very disagreeable 
operation, with the minimum of offence of any 
kind, are well worth the attention of Rural 
Sanitary Authorities and their officers. At 
Bexley the work is carried out by the Local 
Board staff, under the direction of the Surveyor, 
at a moderate scale of charges, £1. 1s. being 
charged for emptying a cesspool containing not 
more than 1,200 gallons, graduated up to £2. 5s. 
for a cesspool of 3,000 gallons capacity. We 
understand that this undertaking of the work 
by the Local Board, which affords some 
guarantee for effectual performance, has com- 
pletely superseded the work of the former 
nightmen. Since August 1, 1890, when the 
system came into operation, nearly 300 cess- 
pools have been emptied by the Board’s staff. 
We believe that already the Bexley system has 
been partially adopted at Gravesend. We con- 
clude by appending an extract from the annual 
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report of the Medical Officer of Health of the 
Bexley Local Board, dated February 2 last :— 


** Before concluding my report, I must express 
my satisfaction at the adoption by the Board of the 
plan of emptying cesspools as developed and 
carried out by your Surveyor. The inodorous, 
cleanly, and altogether inoffensive method above 
mentioned is a great contrast to the usual plan of 
night removal. The work being carried out during 
the day by the Board’s own workmen ensures that 
it is done in a far more satisfactory manner than 
by the old method. I most heartily recommend the 
system to all sanitary authorities whose districts 
are not sufficiently developed to bear the expense of 
sewerage works.” 


—_— AX 
. i Ls 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
From the annual report of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society it appears that there are 
now 120 members, against 126 in the previous 
year. ‘There are forty-seven fellows, thirty-five 
associates, twenty students, and eighteen hon. 
members. During the session thirteen meet- 
ings were held. A visit had been paid to Ripon 
and Fountains Abbey, but as the members did 
not seem to appreciate these excursions it is 
feared that they will have to be discontinued. 
With regard to the students, the Council had 
not decided upon. the best means of holding 
evening classes to prepare them for the Insti- 
tute examinations, but they are negotiating 
with the authorities of University College, and 
they hope to come to a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. ‘The total receipts, including the previous 
year’s balance, amounted to 143/. 8s. 8d., and 
there was a balance of 44/, 7s. 11d. in hand. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The usual monthly meeting of this Association 
was held on the 2nd inst., the President, Mr. 
William J. Anderson, occupying the chair. 
Mr. George Hill read a paper on “ The Calcula- 
tion of Strain in Roofs, Beams, and Lattice 
Girders,” with practical demonstration, work- 
ing out several examples of a kind most likely 
to be met with in practice. A discussion 
followed, and at its close a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Hill. 


— —— | 
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Baudenkmaeler in Gross-Britannien und Ir 
land; herausgegeben von Constantin Uhde, 
Professor an der Herzoglichen Technischen 
Hochschule in Brannschweig. Parts I. and 
Il. Berlin; Ernst Wasmuth: London: H. 
Grevel & Co. 1891. 

SIHESE are the first two parts of what 

ma 6promises to be a very fine col- 

lection of licht-driick reproductions 
from photographs of ancient buildings in 

Great Britain and Ireland. The first volume 

starts with several views of Canterbury 

Cathedral; followed by views of Heriot’s 

Hospital, Cobham Hall, Somerset House, 

Rushton Hall, Kirby Hall, and various Col- 

leges and other buildings at Oxford. The 

second part commences with views of Cam- 
bridge buildings, a view of what is oddly called 
in the English title the “ Sermon House with 
the Norman staircase” at Canterbury ; several 
fine views of Ely Cathedral, interior and exte- 
rior, and views of Lincoln and St. Paul's 

Cathedrals. 

The buildings illustrated are well known to 
every one in this country who is interested in 
architecture, and there is no need to say any- 
thing about them here except that the 
selection so far seems to be made with great 
judgment, and that the plates are beautiful 
and will be valuable to English architects as 
illustrations of the buildings; and itis to be 
hoped they may do something to render ancient 
English architecture better known in German 
than we imagine it is at present. The collection 
would be far more to the purpose in this 
way, however, if the plates were accompanied 
by any kind of information as to the 
history of the buildings, of which there is 
not a scrap, Herr Uhde’s duties as “editor” 
having been confined, apparently, to selecting 
the subjects to be photographed. We do not 
know whether there is any letterpress to come 
in future numbers; but none appears so far. 
The dates of the buildings are given under 
some of the plates, and occasionally an 
imperfect attempt to define the style; St. 
John’s College quad for instance, being 
described as “Florid English or Tudor style,” 
thus conveying to the foreign reader an ex- 
ceedingly inaccurate notion of our nomen- 

















clature of styles, besides applying the term 
“Tudor ” wrongly to a building commenced in 
the reign of Elizabeth, who was a Tudor 
certainly, but gave her Christian name and not 
her family name to the architecture of her 
epoch. 

The word Transitional (“ Uebergangsstil ”) is 
wrongly applied to the Lady Chapel at Ely, 
which is of course full Early English ; while a 
general view of Lincoln, centre tower and all, 
is labelled “early and late Norman,” words 
intended we suppose to apply to the west front 
only. Professor Uhde might surely have got an 
English architectural friend to check these 
nomenclatures for him, instead of thus throwing 
stumbling blocks in the way of German students 
who may wish to learn something about the 
history of English architecture. 





Practical Rules on the Preparation of Dran- 
ings for Photographic Reproduction. By 
Colonel J. WATERHOUSE, B.S.C. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. ; 1890. 


THIS is a small but very useful book, giving 
information as to the methods of reproducing 
drawings through the medium of photography, 
and as to the relation of the result to the 
original drawing, which draughtsmen engaged 
in making drawings for reproduction would do 
well to study. The ignorance of many men 
who are constantly making drawings which 
will have to be reproduced, as to the kind of 
thing that will or will not reproduce, is 
really extraordinary. On one occasion we ex- 
plained to an architect who wished to have a 
drawing made purposely for our lithographic 
plates, that photo-lithography would not re- 
produce tints but only lines; and that ink- 
photo could reproduce a tint, and that its best 
effect was got by drawings which were all in 
flat tint and showed no positive lines. This 
was made as clear as language could make it ; 
and by way of profiting by our advice the 
gentleman sent us a drawing in line, but with 
the shadows washed in, thus ingeniously 
rendering it impossible to do justice to the 
drawing by either process. Colonel Water- 
house (who is Assistant Surveyor-General of 
the lithographic office of the Survey of India) 
seems to have had similar experience. He 
observes ‘‘The extension of the use of 
photographic reproduction has been greatly 
impeded by the difficulty of getting draughtsmen 
to fully understand the requirements of the 
different photographic and photo-mechanical 
methods.” The author himself, however, con- 
veys an inaccurate impression in the next 
sentence in saying that outline drawings “ must 
be neatly drawn in good black ink on pure 
white paper.” Black ink is not absolutely 
necessary ; a red or a warm brown will do as 
well; what is necessary is that it should not be 
grey or with any tendency towards blue ; which 
is the reason that sketches in ordinary writing 
ink, which often look very well in themselves 
will not reproduce well. 

Colonel Waterhouse argues, however, that 
the production of drawings on purpose for 
photo-lithography is at variance with artistic 
freedom of style, owing to the necessity of 
drawings being made as open as possible, and 
with no more lines than are absolutely required. 
There is no doubt that some draughtsmen have 
the habit of drawing in a very mechanical way 
for photo-lithography; but it does not follow 
that this is necessary; what is necessary is a 
firm line and distinct meaning in each touch; 
and these are good and not bad qualities in a 
drawing. Our experience is that the best line 
drawings in an artistic sense reproduce the best: 
the drawings which reproduce badly are those 
in which the draughtsman has been scoring 
lines wildly on the paper, in a haphazard 
manner, to produce shadows, without any 


y|thought of style in drawing or texture of 


service. 

Various processes in use for photographic 
reproduction are briefly described, and the 
style of drawing for which they are suited; but 
the author does not seem to beacquainted with 
ink-photo at all, a somewhat important 
omission. The remarks on the materials, paper, 
ink, &c., to be employed, are good and practical, 
and the author gives some plates showing lines 
reduced from a large size to various compara- 
tive scales, diagrams which we recommend to 
the attention of the numerous draughtsmen 
who cannot possibly be got to understand 
that if a plan is to be reduced to 
one-third its original size, the writing on the 
original must be three times as large as it is 
ultimately desired that it should appear. It is 








not too much to say that (according to our 
pretty large experience) not one architectura! 
draughtsman in twenty can grasp this simple 
fact! Colonel Waterhouse’s book is smal] 
cheap, and practical, and we recommend it to 
the attention of architectural draughtsmen 
who will gain from it some simple and obvious 
information which many of them are very 
much in need of. 





Etudes sur les premitres périodes de la Céra. 
mique Grecque. Par P. MILLIET. Paris: 
Girandon, 1891. 

THIS interesting book is unquestionably the 

fullest collective account that has been put 

forward (in anything like popular form) of the 
difficult and interesting problem connected with 
the archaic period of Greek vase-painting. We 
have nothing at all like it in English. English 
archzologists, and notably Mr. Cecil Smith of 
the British Museum, whose name is constantly 
cited in M, Milliet’s book, have rendered signal 
service to the study, as, indeed, since the 

English excavations at Naukratis, it was fittin 

they should do; but we are still waiting for 

the handbook, which, it is understood, Mr, 

Smith is about to issue. Meantime, M., 

Milliet fills the gap for French readers, 

and his book has a special interest, as 

he announces himself to be artist as well as 
archeologist. We badly want artists on the 
subject, both for the observation of delicate 
gradation of style and also of technical pro- 
cedure; to this M. Milliet has paid special 
attention, in fact the whole book is based on a 
thesis (presumably scholastic) maintained at 
the Louvre, and which runs as follows :—* Leg 
différents procédés techniques employés pour la 
décoration des vases grecs n’ont pas été trouvés 
simultanément, mais ils se sont perpetués long- 
temps par tradition. Chronologiquement ils 
peuvent étre considérés plutot comme paralléles 
que comme successifs.” The vases for con- 
sideration have been chosen where possible 
from the collection in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris, but necessarily large 
use has been made of other collections. For 
ourselves, we feel that M. Milliet is, as is 
natural, more happy in his discussion of tech- 
nical matters than in his mythological explana- 
tions. We cannot agree with his polemic 
against Studinczka’s brilliant interpretation of 
the Kyrene Cylix (p. 120). The small winged 
figures which Studinczka explains,—and we 
believe rightly,—as winds, bear litiie resem- 
blance either in size or shape to the con- 
ventional ‘‘ soul” of the Greek vase. The book, 
however, can be confidently recommended to all 
who wish to know the present state of opinion 
on such questions as ‘Chalcidian,” ‘ Proto- 
Corinthian,” ‘“‘ Attico Corinthian ” vases. 





Hints on Wood-carving, Decorative Classes, and 
Modelling. For beginners. By ELEANOR 
Rowe. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: School of Art Wood-carving, South 
Kensington ; and Sutton Drowley & Co. 

THIS is a newand enlarged edition of what is still 

however a small book, and is the most useful 

and practical small book for beginners in wood- 
carving we know of. Its former editions have 
received notice in these columns. The most 
important alteration in the present edition 1s 
in the nature and style of the illustrations given 
as copies to work from. We found fault for- 
merly with the poor and weak taste of many of 

these, and we are glad to notice a great im- 

provement in this respect; most of the old 

designs are sacrificed, and the new ones that 
have been inserted are very superior to them 
both in design and in the execution of the cuts. 

We recommend the book in its present form to 

all who are proposing to take up wood-carving, 

as an excellent first guide to the subject. 





Auctioneers: Their Duties and Liabilities. By 
ROBERT SQUIBBS. Second Edition. Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 1891. 


Iv may fairly be assumed that this book has 
maton a ate having regard to the fact that 
this is a second edition. It certainly gives i 
a very readable manner a view of the general 
duties of an auctioneer. In truth, they are 
very various, and it is not surprising that in 
the business world a successful auctioneer holds 
ahigh place. He must be not only 4 man M 
natural capacity, but one who has vaonanyers 
studied many details. He must be a man who 
knows how to deal with men as well as with 
figures, and he must have sound judgment 48 
well. It is obvious that no book can make @ 
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uctioneer, but it is equally certain 
_—. ; work as this can give the young 
auctioneer 4 Very good idea of the nature of his 
business. : 
Every one knows so well that an auctioneer 
roust have a knowledge of many things, that it 
is unnecessary to go into this work with any 
minuteness. There are brief chapters on both 
the practical, the theoretical, and the legal 
of an auctioneer’s duties. The only 
criticism we would make is, that to touch on 
only a few legal decisions is sometimes mis- 
leading, and that it is almost best not to give 
cases and names at all. Still, the work is one of 
such an excellent general character, and gives 80 
much information in a compendious and satis- 
factory form, that this is, perhaps, somewhat 
of a captious criticism. 
——__+) + ——_ 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF EXETER. 


Sir,—From a personal examination of the 
buttresses on the south side of the nave at Exeter 
I find that Carter has not drawn them as they 
certainly were, not only in his day, but even in the 
fourteenth century. 

The buttresses shown on his = represent se 
much of them as projected beyond the cloister alley 
that ran under them and abutted against the aisle 
wall. But the southern half of the space which 
Carter shows under each flying buttress is filled 
up solid, thereby dividing the cloister alley into a 
number of carrels, or studies, with a narrow passage 
against the church wall. The section of the but- 
tresses as still existing is well shown by Britton on 
Plate III. of his Exeter section of ‘‘ Cathedral 
Antiquities.” 

There are still enough remains of springers and 
vaulting shafts to enable the arrangement of the 
vaulting to be easily made out. From these we see 
that each bay was vaulted in two compartments, 
one over the carrel, the other over the passage ; 
the passage under each buttress was also groined. 
Th: whole was covered in by a wooden roof, the 
marks of which are plainly visible in many places. 

May I also point out that, so far from Sir Gilbert 
Scott having ‘‘ introduced the open screen between 
the nave and choir,” the screen is substantially 
the fourteenth-century pulpitum. Part of the 
‘‘restoration” of 1871 consisted in destroying the 
stairs to the loft on top (still most properly occu- 
pied as of old by a “‘ pair of organs”), as well as 
the panelled walls, against which stood the two 
altars on either side the choir door, and piercing 
the screen so as to make the canons’ choir pretend 
to be the chancel of a parish church. 

It is about time also that the so-called ‘‘ minstrel 
gallery” be more properly described as the organ- 
loft for the services at the nave altar. A similar 
loft, it will be remembered, exists in the nave at 


Wells. 
W. H. St. Jonn HOPE. 


Dhe Student’s Column. 


VENTILATION AND WARMING.—XXIII. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


fH - is not proposed in this chapter to deal 
py fully with the question of heating 
== apparatus. All that we now have space 
for is to consider the general characters of heat- 
ing apparatus, and the connexion of such 
apparatus with a ventilation system. 

The various classes of heating apparatus may 
be summarised as open fires, closed stoves, hot 
air apparatus, hot water, either high or low 
pressure, and steam, either high or low 
pressure. 

In determining which of these we should 
adopt in any particular instance, our first 
enquiry should be as to the amount and 
efficiency of the ventilation we propose to intro- 
duce, for it is evident at once that if we are 
passing large quantities of air through a build- 
ing, removing it as soon as vitiated, we must 
choose that form of apparatus which best 

dmits of the warming of the incoming fresh 
alr. On the other hand, if the amount of air 
removed is small compared with the cubical 
contents of the building or apartment, and the 
rr aa rb oe ote supply is small, we have 
or the main , 

ture “5 once obtained. cme eae 
vv US NOW Consider the object we have to 
attain in warming. This, if os look into it, is 
poeventive, rather than active; that is, our task 
= to raise the temperature of the inmates, 
ut to prevent their bodily heat being abstracted 
or more properly radiated to warm the sur- 












rounding objects. We have to prevent the 
walls, windows, ceiling, floor, &c., from absorb- 
ing heat from the person, and also to keep the 
atmosphere of the building at a sufficient 
temperature to ensure that it also will not be 
unpleasantly cooler than the temperature of 
the body. We say unpleasantly cooler because 
it is desirable for health and comfort that the 
temperature should be somewhat cooler. 
Speaking generally, a temperature of about 
60 deg. Fahr. is in this country most usually 
pleasant and healthy, and any undue increase 
beyond this is both unpleasant and unhealthy. 
Thus we at once see that it is unsound in prin- 
ciple to warm a building by means of air 
heated to any high temperature. The highly- 
heated air is not either necessary or desirable 
for the occupants, its only object, therefore, 
can be to warm the environment, but in so 
doing it is practically impossible to avoid its 
contact with the person, with all the resultant 
unpleasantness. We have probably all of us, 
at some time or other, come in contact with an 
entering stream of heated air in some public 
building, and we therefore know by experience 
the discomfort attending the circumstances. 

We arrive then at the conclusion that warm- 
ing by hot air is a method to be avoided for the 
sake of the occupants of a building. All that 
we need is to raise the incoming fresh air to 
an agreeable and moderately low but sufficient 
temperature. 

We have, however, to consider in what way 
we can prevent the walls, &c., from abstracting 
the corporeal heat. If we can find a satis- 
factory means of raising the temperature of the 
structure to a suitable degree, then there will 
be no undue radiation of heat from the person 
to warm the surroundings. 

To do. this, we may adopt one of the three 
processes by which heat is generally said to be 
transmitted,—radiation, conduction, or connec- 
tion. 

Thus, radiation is the operative method when 
we employ open fires, and also, to a partial 
extent, in the case of closed stoves. The heat 
is here radiated to the walls, &c., and these 
may not only be thus prevented from absorbing 
bodily heat, but may, even in their turn, 
radiate heat to the person. With a sufficiency 
of radiant heat thus acting, it is quite possible 
to allow, without inconvenience, a lower tem- 
perature of the air than could otherwise be 
endured ; indeed, one of the most pleasant ex- 
periences of warming is met when we are in a 
room with a good fire, with the window open 
and cold air entering. The bodily heat lost by 
conduction to the cold air is immediately 
restored by radiation from the fire, walls, furni- 
ture, &c. 

Radiation is, however, not always practically 
sufficient in large apartments, and we must 
then warm our walls, &c., by other means. The 
Romans, as we know, were accustomed to warm 
their buildings by hypocaust walls and floors,— 
a logical, scientific, and satisfactory manner, if 
somewhat expensive. They at least warmed 
themselves by radiation from heated surfaces, 
while they themselves lived and moved in com- 
paratively cool air. The low conductivity of 
the materials of our walls will, however, lead us 
more often to warm the air next to them, so 
that a constantly flowing atmospheric current 
of raised temperature may pass over their sur- 
face, imparting to them some of its own heat. 

This, then, appears to be the most logical and 
scientific principle which we can practically 
adopt for a satisfactory combined system of 
ventilation and warming: to admit the fresh 
air at as low a temperature as comfort will 
allow, and to warm the walls, &c., by a stream 
of warm air in close proximity to their surface. 
We shall, therefore, have within the apartment 
two ascending currents of air of different tem- 
peratures,—a warmer stream next the walls and 
a cooler stream in the body of the room. To 
produce the warmer stream we may employ a 
heating agent either within or without the 
apartment. Which of the two is preferable in 
any particular case depends upon the circum- 
stances of the case, nor is there a great deal to 
be said in favour of one course over the other. 

Another solution of the problem which may 
and has been adopted, and which possesses 
certain advantages both of simplicity and 
economy, is to so arrange our apparatus that, 
prior to any occupation of what may be called 
a hall of audience, or apartment in which con- 
siderable numbers of people are gathered 
together at occasional periods, the air of the 
apartment may be constantly changed and re- 
turned to the heating-apparatus, so that the 


warmed air may be led into the room, impart 
its heat, or a portion of it, to the walls, fittings, 
furniture, &c., return to be again heated, and 
so continue until the inanimate surroundings 
have absorbed sufficient heat to prevent them 
from chilling the persons of the occupants. 
Then during the session the ordinary course of 
the ventilation may be brought into action. In 
this way, without raising the temperature of 
the warm air to an undue degree—say, 80 deg. 
Fahr. as a maximum—the purity and freshness 
of the atmosphere may be maintained, and the 
solution of the problem may be satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

We may now glance at the various forms of 
apparatus of which we have spoken. Of open 
fires it is unnecessary to say much, on account 
of their very limited application. Wherever 
possible there can be no doubt that the open 
fire is the most healthy and the most natural 
means of heating that can be adopted. 

Closed stoves, often employed in country 
churches, are more economical, and act both 
by radiation and by conduction to the air. 
Such stoves are usually made either of iron or 
earthenware; the former attain a higher 
temperature, and are the more active in heating 
the air. This, however, is not altogether an 
advantage, because the air is apt to become 
over-heated, or, as it is commonly called, 
scorched or burnt. Earthenware stoves, such 
as are used in Germany, are better radiators, 
and less likely to scorch the air, but are apt to 
become leaky and permit the escape of smoke, 
which, of course, vitiates the atmosphere. 

Hot-air apparatus, as usually so-called, is 

really an application of the closed stove, which 
is generally placed underneath the floor of the 
apartment to be warmed in a chamber, where 
the air is heated and allowed to ascend 
into the apartment. Such a form of apparatus 
may be applied to a combined system of venti- 
lation and warming like that we have sketched. 
Care must, however, be taken that the air is 
not overheated, as is too frequently the case 
when such apparatus is used. The stove, or 
calorigen, or calorifére, as it is sometimes called, 
should be so designed that considerable 
surface of moderate temperature is ob- 
tained, rather than a small, highly-heated 
surface. If thestove is of iron, this precaution 
should especially be attended to, as highly- 
heated surfaces of this material are especially 
detrimental to the purity and freshness of the 
air. 
Hot-water apparatus is usually divided into 
two classes,—high-pressure and low-pressure. 
The terms “high temperature” and “ low tem- 
perature,” or hot water and warm water, would, 
however, be more correct, and more truly 
expressive of the difference between them. The 
former consists of small-bore pipes of wrought- 
iron, which are hermetically sealed, and in 
which a small body of water circulates with 
great rapidity at high-pressure. This pressure 
varies in working from 50 lbs. to 500 lbs. on the 
square inch, and these high figures may be ex- 
ceeded in certain cases. The temperature may 
range from 200 deg. to 400 deg. Fahr. The 
chief advantages of the system are rapidity of 
maximum efficiency, readiness and ease of 
application, and the neater appearance of the 
small pipes. In the low-pressure system the 
pipes are usually 3-in. wrought-iron or 4-in. 
cast-iron, and contain a larger quantity of water, _ 
circulating at a lower temperature, never ex- 
ceeding 212 deg., and rarely 180 deg. Fahr. By 
this means an even and equable temperature 
can be easily maintained, but the system takes 
longer to attain its maximum efficiency. It is 
less dangerous in risk of fire, and demands less 
skilled labour in fixing. 

Steam-heating systems are not economical, 
unless steam is required for other purposes, save 
in exceptional instances. Like hot-water, it 
may be applied either at high or low pressure, 
and possesses the advantage that by its use heat 
is readily transmitted to long distances. Special 
arrangements have to be made to carry off the 
condensed water which forms as the steam loses 
its heat. 

Any one of these systems may be utilised to 
warm the fresh air for ventilation, and the 
particular type to be adopted will depend upon 
the circumstances of each particular case. 


———_+<>_+—_——_-— 


Messrs. Carrs’ New Biscuit Factory, Car- 
LISLE.—In our number for the 30th ult., wedescribed 
this new building. We are asked to mention that 
Messrs. W. Richardson & Co., ,of Darlington, have 
heated the building throughout by hot water on the 





low-pressure system. 
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SURVEY ORSHIPS. 


RIcHMOND.—Mr. William Fairley, Assoc.-M.Inst. 
C.E., Engineer and Surveyor to the Kettering 
Local Board (formerly of the Burgh Engineer's 
Department, Edinburgh), has been appointed to 
the Richmond Main Sewerage Board. 


++ 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. E. J. Tarver, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A.—We 
regret to hear that Mr. E. J. Tarver died on 
Sunday last, in his forty-ninth year, after a short 
illness. We believe that the cause of death was 
pheumonia, supervening upon influenza. Feeling 
reference was made to his death at the meeting of 
the Institute on Monday evening last. By his 
death another District Surveyorship becomes 
vacant. The current number of the #./.B.A. 
Journal says that the funeral, which took place on 
Wednesday, at Hampstead Cemetery, was at- 
tended by about thirty persons, including some 
members of the Institute, among others, Mr. 
Blashill, the Superintending Architect to the London 
Council, Mr. R. H. Carpenter, F.S.A., anewly-elected 
member of the Institute Council, Mr. T. H. Wat- 
son, Mr. W. White, F.S.A., and Mr. R. S. Wor- 
num, a brother-in-law of the deceased. Mr, Alex. 
Beazeley, the Institute librarian, was also present. 
Tarver’s last work for the Institute, a review 
of a second edition of Petit’s ‘* Architectural 
Studies in France,” was brought by himself, quite 
unsolicited, about three weeks ago, when he 
seemed immensely impressed with his author’s 
foresight. The review is printed in the current 
issue of the Journal. 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


DEDICATION OF SCHOOL CHAPEL, NEWTON-LE- 
WILLOW.—On the 9th inst. the Bishop of Ripon 
dedicated a new school chapel in connexion with 
Aysgarth School, Newton-le-Willow, Yorkshire. 

e chapel, which will accommodate 200 persons, 
is fitted in carved and traceried oak work. The 
carved work of the pulpit, reading-desk, organ-case, 
reredos, stall, seats, and sedilia was done by Mr. 
R. Hedley, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The marble for 
the steps and flooring was supplied by Messrs. H. 
Walker & Son, and Nelson Brothers, of Carlisle. 
The organ has been built by Messrs. Abbott & 
Smith, of Leeds. The building operations, which 
have cost upwards of 20,090/., commenced in 1888. 
They comprise a large schoolhouse and private 
residence of the Rev. C. T. Hales, with dormitory 
accommodation for 100 boys, boys’ dining-hall, 
school-hall, seven class-rooms, and large gymnasium 
Behind the school premises, and attached thereto 
by a covered corridor, are the fives and racquet 
courts, seven in all, built upon the Eton and 
Harrow plans. Beyond the cricket field and two 
levels of tennis courts are the masters’ hotel or 
common house, for six masters. The swimming- 
baths, fitted with dressing-boxes, and engine-house 
for the engine, which pumps water to the water 
tower, are on the low level of ground beyond the 
running-ground. In the south angle of the estate 
is the sanitorium, in which there are two wards and 
four smaller ones, convalescents’ room, and nurses’ 
and domestics’ quarters. At the other angles are 
the two lodges, stabling, and grooms’ accomodation. 
In the tower are several detached class-rooms for 
music practising. The buildings throughout are 
lighted with electric light, erected under the supervi- 
sion of Mr. Massey. The drainage, it is stated, has 
been laid down on the latest known principles under 
the supervision of the late Mr. Slater, consulting 
sanitary engineer, of Leeds. The ventilation has 
been carefully attended to, provision being made 
for heating incoming fresh air in connexion with 
the steam-heating apparatus put in by Messrs. 
Walker & Son, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The grounds 
and walks have been laid out and planted by Messrs. 
Dickson & Co., of Edinburgh, and Mack & Son, of 
Catterick. Messrs. Johnson & Hanby, of Stockton- 
on-Tees, have done all the building work of the 
several blocks. The joiner work, including chapel 
fittings, has been done by Mr. R. T. Smith, of 
Darlington. The other contractors were Messrs. T. 
Lishman, and J. J. Hope of Darlington, and 
Messrs. W. Lawson and Spence & Co., of Rich- 
mond. Mr. Dodds has acted as clerk of works. 
The buildings have been designed and erected from 

lans and under the supervision of Messrs. Clark & 
oscrop, architects, of Darlington. 

New Goops Station, BIRKENHEAD, — The 
Cheshire Lines Company have during the past 
twelve months been carrying out extensive altera- 
tions and additions at their Birkenhead Goods 
Station. On the 2lst ult., a portion of the new 
station was so far completed as to enable the com- 
pany to transfer all their traffic there. The build- 
ing just opened is 325 ft. long by 130 ft. in breadth 
and contains two platforms, 285 ft. in length, and 
faces Shore-road. Eight cranes worked by hydraulic 
pane are used for hoisting p ses. A larger 

uilding, which will be four stories high, is in course 
of construction. The cellars have been excavated 
out of the solid rock, and will be divided into four- 
teen compartments. The entire length is 325 ft. 





and breadth 80ft. The floor above is supported by 
brick pillars and iron girders. Seven hydraulic lifts 
will be used in the cellars. Thenext floor will be an 
extension of the station proper, and will contain two 
platforms, three sets of lines, and eight hydraulic 
cranes. The third floor will be on a level with Canning- 
street. The plans have been prepared by Mr. A. G. 
Scott, the company’s engineer, and the building work 
has been carried out by Messrs, Kirk, Knight, & 
Co., of Sleaford. The ironwork has been executed 
by Messrs. F. Morton & Co., of Garston. Improve- 
ments in the yard have also been undertaken. The 
yard is upwards of 700 yards in length, and is being 
enclosed by a red brick wall. The main feature 
of the extensions in this department is the intro- 
duction of hydraulic power, which has been carried 
out by Messrs. Thannett & Walker, of Leeds. An 
engine-house has been erected, containing four of 
Thannett & Walker’s patent hydraulic pumps and 
two pairs of engines. 

PROPOSED RESTORATION OF TODDINGTON CHURCH. 
—At a parishioners’ meeting attended by the Bishop 
of Southwell and Canon Andrew, of Tideswell, it 
has been decided, we learn, to make application for 
a faculty to restore Toddington Church, Derby- 
shire, situate half way between Buxton and Bake- 
well. Plans have been submitted by Messrs. Naylor 
& Sale, architects, Derby, and approved. An 
anonymous donor has come forward to restore the 
nave. The roofs, walls, and other parts of the 
church, are dilapidated. 

INSTITUTE FOR WOMEN, VALE OF LEVEN.—On 
the 21st ult., the new Gilmour Institute for Women, 
erected by Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Gilmour, of 
Croftengen, Alexandria, and presented to the 
inhabitants of the Vale of Leven for the Scotch 
Girls’ Friendly Society, was formally opened. The 
style of architecture of the new building is Scottish 
Domestic, and the structure is of red sandstone. 
The building is situated in Gilmour-street. The 
principal elevation to Gilmour-street is composed of 
a tower, in which is the main entrance. The 
vestibule communicates with the entrance-hall. 
Along the back extends a corridor or cloister, from 
which access is obtained to the library (30 ft. by 
20 ft.), and class-room (20 ft. by 14 ft.), also to the 
common hall (52 ft. by 30 ft. by 37 ft. high), having 
small gallery at end. The floors of the rooms are 
inlaid oak. On the panels of the large hall and 
cloister a series of oil-paintings, by Mr. Harrington 
Mann, Glasgow, are being placed. The east por- 
tion of the building is the bath department, con- 
taining four bath-rooms, cloak-room, lavatory, and 
other accommodation. At the north side of the 
building is situated the garden grounds, on which a 
tennis-court is to be made. The cost of this Insti- 
tute when complete will be about 12,000/. The 
architects were Messrs. J. Burnet, Son, & Campbell, 
Glasgow. 

RESTORATION OF CARLTON-LE-MOORLAND PARISH 
CHURCH.—The parish church of Carlton-le-Moor- 
land, Lincolnshire, has just been opened after 
restoration. The building is of the Elizabethan 
style, and consists of a square tower, a nave with 
central aisle, square-headed windows, low-pitched 
leaded roof, with battlemented walis ; chancel with 
high-pitched tiled roof; and a north chapel. The 
chief features of the restoration are the rebuilding 
of the north and east walls of the north chapel ; the 
substitution of Ancaster stone window sills and 
mullions for wooden frames in chancel and north 
chapel ; the re-glazing with straw-coloured glass of 
the windows (except the east window and another 
small one, which are now filled with stained-glass) ; 
the re-timbering and re-leading with new material 
of the roofs of tower, nave, and north chapel; the 
fixing of a Grundy’s patent heating apparatus ; the 
re-seating of the nave with oak seats, and re-laying 
the floors of nave and north chapel with patent. 
wood blocks, and part of chancel with new stone 
steps and flooring. The architect was Mr. Hodgson 
Fowler, F.S.A., and the contractor for the work 
was Mr. C. Baines, of Newark. 

New CHAPEL FOR THE LITTLE SISTERS OF THE 
Poor, PLymMoutH.—At Hartley, Plymouth, on the 
26th ult., the chapel attached to St. Joseph’s House, 
a home for aged men and women, under the care of 
the Little Sisters of the Poor, was formally opened. 
The building will accommodate about 200. At the 
northern end is a small gallery, the chancel being at 
the opposite extremity. Over the altar,—which is 
of carved oak, and the work of a former inmate of 
the Home,—has been placed a figure of the Virgin, 
on the left being a representation of St. Joseph, and 
on the right one of St. Augustine, the patron saint 
of the order. The ceiling is of red pine, the roof 
being very massive, and consisting of arched ribs 
resting on moulded corbels of Polyphant stone. 
Niches, for the figures, piscinas, stoups, door jambs, 
and the ornamental wall lining are also of Polyphant 
stone. Teak and red deal are the timbers used in 
the flooring, the altar-rail being of wainscot. Vestries 
are provided at each side of the chancel. The 
exterior is of limestone nobbling, the inside wall is 
9 in. brickwork, and the roof is covered with 
Delabole slates. Mr. Tasker, of London, is the 
architect, and Mr. Philip Blowey, of Plymouth, was 
the contractor. 

RE-OPENING OF PARISH CHURCH, GOGAR, N.B. 
— On the 26th ult., the parish church of 
Gogar, which has recently been restored, was 
re-opened. The building, says the Scotsman, is 
practically a new one ; for in the year 1602 services 
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at Gogar were discontinued, and the pari 
annexed to Corstorphine. Some time wicca 
was set on foot to restore the old ruin and provide 
the parish with a suitable building for its needs, 
Sufficient subscriptions having been collected, build. 
ing operations were commenced last year, Mr, Jag 
Williamson, Edinburgh, being the architect. The 
new church is in the Early Gothic style, in which 
some parts of the old edifice have been incorporated. 
It has been built at a cost of about 600/., and wil} 
seat 150 people. it is intended to add a tower, but 
at present sufficient funds have not been gathered: 
to carry out the whole of the scheme. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS 


SEWERAGE, RAWTENSTALL.—An inquiry into an 
application by the Rawtenstall Corporation for 
sanction to borrow the sum of 52,000/. was held in 
the Municipal Offices by Mr. Arnold Taylor, ap 
Inspector of the Local Government Board, on the 
2nd inst, This sum is required for the purpose of 
carrying out a complete scheme of sewe 
throughout the district in accordance with plang 
prepared by Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, C.E., Borough 
Engineer of Burton-on-Trent. Mr. Swindlehurst 
explained the proposals in detail to the Inspector, 
and it is intended, so soon as sanction has been 
obtained, to proceed with the work. This will 
embrace the construction of about 384 miles of 
brick and pipe sewers, varying from 3 ft. to 9 in, in 
diameter. The carrying out of the work has been, 
placed in the hands of Mr. Cutler, C.E., the 
Borough Surveyor of Rawtenstall. 

WaTER SUPPLY OF LEOMINSTER.—On the 8rd 
inst. Mr. Thomas Codrington, M.Inst.C.E., held 
an inquiry on behalf of the Local Government 
Board into an application made by the Town 
Council for sanction to borrow 1,300. for the pur- 
poses of an additional water supply. Evidence was 
given of the want of water, and the Council pro- 
posed to take a supply from a place called the 
Midsummer Meadows, near their present works. 
There was some opposition to the scheme, and the 
Commissioner intimated that its advocates had not. 
shown there was a sufficient quantity of water in 
the meadow to supply the town. 

Grays SEWERAGE.—A Local Government Board 
Inquiry was opened on Wednesday, May 27, and 
adjourned to Tuesday, June 2, to inquire into an 
application from the Grays Local Board to borrow 
30,0002. to carry out a scheme for the sewera 
and sewage disposal of Grays, in Essex. Mr. J. T. 
Harrison was the Local Government Board In- 
spector who conducted the inquiry. Mr. W. H. 
Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, is the engineer for 
the scheme, and his plans were selected as the 
result of a public competition. Mr. Radford had 
prepared alternative schemes for the disposal of the 
sewage, but the sewerage arrangements in the town 
were the same for both schemes. ‘Ihe Local 
Government Board were first asked to approve a 
scheme for delivering all the sewage of the town to 
one point by gravitation, and then pump it a lift 
of 97 ft. to Lodge Farm, where it was proposed to 
purify it by irrigation on 93 acres of land. This. 
application was opposed by the South Essex Water 
Company and various local authorities who use that 
company’s water. It was said that the water- 
supply would be polluted through the effluent 
getting through the chalk strata into the com- 
pany’s well, which was situate about a mile away 
from the farm. The company were entitled to 
drive headings in the chalk to within 440 yards. 
of the farm. The chalk strata at the farm was 
covered by Thanet sand, varying from 8 ft. to 35 ft. 
in thickness. The Local Board’s engineer con- 
tended that, as the large fissure in the chalk in- 
variably ran from north-west to south-east, and 
the farm was situate to the north-east of the com- 
pany’s well, none of the effiuent would get into 
the company’s supply. Moreover, the sewage 
of Grays is at ‘present poured into the chalk 
through various dumb wells in a line with 
the chalk fissures, and it was very desi- 
rable to discontinue that system. Opposition 
to this scheme was also made by the owners 
of a brewery, as they believed their water 
also might be contaminated. At the adjourned 
inquiry the Grays Local Board presented a —_ 
lution asking the Local Government Board, if they 
decided to refuse the irrigation scheme, to approve 
the alternative scheme for the disposal of sd 
sewage by means of precipitation tanks, to 
erected near the Thames, the loan being then re- 
duced to 26,0001. The Inspector therefore ~—— 
dered and received evidence with respect to the 
“tank” scheme. The sewage would have to be 
lifted into the tanks and treated with rye 
and the effluent would then be discharged into oa 
river at the ebb tide by gravitation. The ante 
tion of the town is 12,000, but it was propo 
provide for 30,000. It was proposed to have — 
rate systems of sewers for sewage and vn . 
water. Ample arrangements were made for bl 
ing, ventilation, and storm overflows. Thes 0 
water would be delivered by gravitation into td 
storage creeks, which would run out with the tide 
at low water. A very large set of plans and de 





were produced, and Mr. Radford explained — 
fully to the Inspector. There was very lit 
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7 he alternative “Tank” scheme. The 
nero ~s reek to the Local Government 
Tnspec who will give their decision presently. 


gq STRAINSIN BRIDGES.—M. Le Chatelier 
Pa oy a recent number of the Annales des 
Ponts et Chaussées a method which he has adopted 
for measuring the strains in an iron or steel bridge. 
For this purpose a bracket carrying a lathe centre 
is attached by small screws to the member the 
strain in which is to be measured. At another 
int of this bar a second bracket is fixed, in which 
slides a short steel rod pointed at both ends like a 
lathe centre. Attached to the same bracket is a 
water chamber closed by a flexible diaphragm of 
German silver, and connected to a fine open tube, 
in which the water, on being expelled from the 
chamber, flows and serves to measure on a highly 
magnified scale any motion of the diaphragm. One 
end of the double centred rod presses against this 
diagram, and a bar is supported on the other centre 
point of this rod, and on that of the fixed bracket 
before mentioned. Any extension of the bridge 
member, therefore, causes a motion of the dia- 
hragm and a fall of the water in the fine tube. 
Successful measurements are said to have been 
made on this system when the fixed points between 
which the extension was taken were only 8 in. 
apart.—Iron and Coal Trades Review. 


STAPLEFORD AND SANDIACRE WATERWORKS.— 
The works for the supply of water to these two 
places have now been successfully completed. The 
pumping-station, with well, has been put down to 
pump water from the Bunter Sandstone into a 
summit service reservoir from which a population 
of about 7,500 would be supplied by gravitation. A 
number of consumers were last week supplied with 
the water. The engineer to the scheme was Mr. W. 
H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingbam. 


KEGWORTH SEWERAGE.—Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., 
of Nottingham, has been instructed by the Shardlow 
Board of Guardians to prepare a scheme for the 
sewerage and sewage disposal of Kegworth. Negotia- 
tions have been some time in progress to acquire land 
for sewage irritation purposes, 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—The agents of the department of 
**Ponts et Chaussées” are generally little careful 
of the ancient remains, megalithic monuments, 
dolmens, &c., so common in France. The Ad- 
ministration of Fine Arts has frequently called 
attention to their sins in this respect, and the 
Minister of Public Works has addressed a cir- 
cular to the engineers-in-chief recommending them 
to watch carefully over all such monuments 
and respect their archzological value.—— 
M. Antonin Proust has been appointed 
Commissioner-General of the French F'ine-art 
Section of the Chicago Exhibition.——M. David 
Dautresme, General Secretary to the French Ex- 
hibition at Moscow, has been recalled to France, 
and M. Léon Dru, Engineer of Mines, appointed in 
his stead.—_—M. Homolle, the Director of the 
French School at Athens, is in communication 
with the Greek Government in regard to entering 
on possession of the ground on which the Delphi 
excavations are to be made.——The Bridges Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies has voted 
100,000 francs for the restoration of the Roman 
theatre at Orange, and the authorities of that town 
have added a vote of 30,000 francs for the same 
poreeee.——The municipality of Nancy has on 

and a scheme for the erection of cheap lodgings 
for working-men in that town.——The service of 
Ponts et Chaussées is studying the question of the 
crossing of the Seine at Tancarville. The passage 
of trains will probably be effected by a metallic 
tubular tunnel under the river, like the one 
recently established under the Thames.——A 
competition has been opened for the appointment 
of a professor of drawing and design for the Ecole 
Nationale des Arts et Métiers at Angers.——The 

wn of Fontainebleau has opened a competition 
for the erection of a savings-bank, limited to archi- 
tects of the departments of the Seine, Seine-et- 
Oise, and Marne.——-The Minister of Public Works 
has gone to study on the spot the problem of the 
prolongation of the Canal de la Sauldre to connect 





with the lateral canal of the Loire by Compant and | 


Vailly.—The town of St. Etienne will open an 
_ exhibition on August 3, to remain open till 
rs = of September.——The eighth exhibition of 
. : ociété Artistique de Roubaix-Turcoing will be 
- d this year at Turcoing, from September 20 
a October 30.—The fine-art exhibition at 
uen will open from October 1 to November 30. 
——The fine art exhibition just opened at Avignon 
containn over six hundred works of painting and 
Sculpture, and also various architectural designs by 
Tout Duvernet, Massillon, Rouvet, and 
7 Ap Wins Chamber of Commerce at Lyons 
a jus inaugurated the new galleries in its 
= cum of Industrial Art, at the Palais de Com- 
. merrell statute of General Beaupuy is 
ae © erected at Mussidan (Dordogne), —— A 
me a of General Raoult will be inaugu- 
— at Meaux on July 26. The sculptor 
Che Aubé, —— Owing to the death of 
~4pu, and the nomination of M. Guillaume to the 
ip of the Villa Medicis, two professor- 
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ships in modelling have become vacant at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts.——A competition is to take 
place for the appointment of three diocesan archi- 
tects. ——-M. Louis Dumoulin has been appointed 
painter to the Ministry of Marine.——M. Decron, 
the architect, is to commence almost immediately 
the works for the Ecole Professionnelle de Meuble, 
rue de Reuilly. 

BERLIN. — Herr Oberbaurath Hermann Ende, 
Vice-President of the Prussian Royal Academy, 
head of the well-known firm of architects, Ende & 
Boecxmann, has been nominated a Knight of the 
‘f ordre pour la mérite ” for Arts and Sciences, the 
Emperor conferring this, the highest of Prussian 
orders of the kind, on him with special honours, 
Herr Ende is the only architect among the sixty 
Knights, of whom thirty are Germans and thirty 
non-Germans, or honorary Knights. Herr Hitzig was 
the last architect who attained this honour.——The 
Baugewerks Zeitung tells us that the activity in the 
building trades during the year 1890 was far 
larger in this city than was generally supposed, the 
wages paid to artisans during this year amounting 
to some 54,000,000 marks, as against the 50,500,000 
marks registered for 1889. Owing to the great 
numerical increase of workmen coming into the city 
from the northern and eastern provinces of the 
Empire, the prosperity in these classes was not up 
to the average, the demand for work during the 
summer being above that of the year before, and 
discontent prevailing.—— To show how the activity 
in building has increased this decade, we notice 
that whilst the average annual expenditure of the 
municipality for new works reached 2,968,000 marks 
between 1874 and 1884, 6,825,000 marks was the 
figure between 1885 and 1889, and in this year it 
has reached 9,644,000 marks. The jury at work 
in the International Art Exhibition has now com- 
pleted its task. Before parting the members were 
entertained by the Exhibition Committee, which 
was in return invited to the dinner given by the 
non-German members to their German colleagues, 
The Amalgamated Societies of German Archi- 
tects and Civil Engineers have elected to hold this 
year’s. annual meeting of delegates at Niirnberg. 
After the business of the Society has been gone 
through, a number of technical questions are to be 
discussed ; among these those referring to *‘ Light- 
ning Conductors on Buildings,” ‘‘ Smoke Nuisance 
in Cities,” and “ Fireproof Building Construction” 
are likely to prove of general interest. The opening 
of the meeting is to be on August 7.——Professor 
Koch’s new “Institute” will be opened on July 1. 
The hospital barracks of the clinical division are 
completed, and are now being furnished and having 
the finishing touches put tothem. The old build- 
ing which has been adapted for the research 
division is also ready. ——Of the proposed new 
theatre buildings we referred to as being likely to 
be erected in the city (see page 197), one is to be 
taken in hand at once, the designs for it having 
been approved of by the Fire Brigade and Municipal 
authorities. The design for a second one was 
refused point-blank on account of the unsuitable 
site chosen in the inner town, and the bad planning 
as regards safety.——The two sets of double lines 
of the railway track running on the great railway 
viaduct that goes through the city are being relaid, 
wooden sleepers of the old pattern being this time 
used in lieu of the former iron ones, which did not 
prove satisfactory. 


HamBurG.—There is some talk about forming a 
subway under the Elbe, large enough to serve for 
vehicular and foot traffic between the two sides of 
the river. The preliminary estimate for this work 
is over a million sterling. 


KrEL,— The erection of a railway and road traffic 
bridge of some importance has been taken in 
hand on the North Sea Baltic Canal Line, near 
Griinentha]. This bridge, constructed entirely in 
iron, will have one span only, the span measuring 
156 métres across. The roadway, on the centre of 
which the single-line railway track will be laid, is to 
have a width of abeut 10 métres; its height over 
average water level of the canal being 42 métres. 
The architectural features at either end of the bridge 
are to be of brick with freestone facings and have 
been designed by Herr Baurath Eggert, of Berlin. 
—Centralblatt der Bauverwaltung. 


CONSTANCE.—A large block of Post-office build- 
ings was opened here last month, on a site off the 
‘* Bahnhofsplatz.” It is a brick and stone building 
in the Renaissance style. Herr Buddeberg was the 
architect. 


WaARSAW.—The usual quinquennial meeting of 
the Vistula River Regulation Commission, which 
consists of Russian and Austrian members in equal 
numbers, takes place at Warsaw this month, and is 
expected to last two or three weeks, as there is a 
good deal of work to be got through. This mutual 
agreement between Russia and Austria of having a 
commission for the general management of the 
river regulation is of old date; this year’s meeting 
being the fourth at which a full programme for the 
work to be done in the intermediate five years has 
to be made out, and a report on the works carried 
out has to be gone through. The Commission sits 
alternately at Warsaw and at Krakau; some 
official ceremony in form of a reception to the 
members always takes place at the commencement, 
this time the Imperial Governor Gurko did the 
honours, As the works being carried 











out on the river we are only able to state that some 
activity seems to prevail, and yet the time esti- 
mated sufficient for ing them out, twenty 
years, has come to an end, and we hear of fifteen 
years more being required with an enormous extra 
outlay (some 3,000,000 roubles for each country). 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


BRITISH ARCHHOLOGICAL AssocraTION. — The 
closing meeting of this Association for the session 
1890-91 was held on Wednesday, June 3, Mr. J. W. 
Grover, F.S.A., in the chair. Mr. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., rendered a description of the works now 
being carried on along the western portion of the 
north wall of Chester, where search is being made 
for sculptured and inscribed stones, at the expense 
of the fund raised by Mr. Haverfield. A large 
number of important finds have been made, and 
the ancient city wall proves to be of same construc- 
tion here as at other portions,—namely, of a facing 
of carefully-squared stones of large size, with a 
core of masonry, not so evenly dressed, in which 
the sculptured stones are being found. All this 
portion is of Roman date, and erected without 
mortar, the sculptured stones being derived from 
earlier Roman buildings, also unmortared, Mr. 
Macmichael exhibited some curious examples of 
Brown ware, with patterns laid on in slip, of seven- 
teenth century date, found at Whitechapel. Mr. 
Wood described some portions of heavy cast lead 
and welded lead pipes, the earliest laid by Myddel- 
ton’s New River Company, which have recently 
been exhumed at Saddler’s Wells. Mr. Earle Way 
exhibited a further find of Roman pottery from 
Southwark, the most curious objects being the 
appendages of a lady’s chatelaine. A paper was 
then read on the antiquities of Crowland, prepared 
by Mr. Canham, but read by Mr. Rayson in the 
author’s absence. Apart from the history of the 
Abbey, the author made interesting references to. 
many evidences of population in the district in pre- 
historic times which have hitherto not been re- 
corded. The second paper was by Mr. H. Syer 
Cuming, F.S.A. Scot.,tin which the various forms of 
Samian ware were noted, aud references rendered 
to a great many writers of antiquity, from which 
the ancient names of the articles were suggested 
for adoption. The paper was illustrated by a fine 
series of drawings of the various forms. The third 
paper was on Penenden Heath, Kent, by the Rev. 
Cave Browne. 

TENCH-STREET RECREATION GROUND, WAPPING. 
—This new recreation-ground for the East-end of 
London was formally opened on Monday last by the 
London County Council. It is situate in the midst. 
of narrow streets, some flanked by lofty warehouses, 
with occasional glimpses through open basements. 
and narrow passages of the river Thames, others 
lined with crowded tenements, and intersected by 
narrow squalid alleys. Here and there a substantial 
building or a massive quay gives evidence’ of the 
opulence of trade, and occasional vistas of lofty 
masts and yards in unexpected places reveal the 
proximity of the docks surrounding the district, 
which is literally an island in the strictest sense of 
the word. The new recreation-ground is opposite: 
Wapping Church. Here, ten years ago, stood a 
labyrinth of small, confined tenements. So long 
back as 1875 this area was reported to the late 
Metropolitan Board of Works as unsanitary, under 
the provision of ‘‘ Cross’s Act.” It was really one 
of the very first sites dealt with under that Act. 
The matter was, however, delayed for various 
reasons, but in 1883 the Board passed a scheme 
through Parliament, and in due course the claim- 
ants were dealt with, and the ground cleared. 
Between 100 and 200 houses were removed from an 
area of little over 24 acres. It was intended to. 
have erected model dwellings upon the site, but it 
being found that there was really no demand for 
such accommodation, and that the land would 
not let for that purpose, the County Council, 
after referring the matter to the Parks Com- 
mittee, decided to lay the space out fur recreative 
purposes, and this has now been done, It 
cannot perhaps be deemed, as others of our open 
spaces justly are, as a@ necessary lung, for the dis- 
trict is unusually fortunate in the open surround- 
ings afforded by river and docks, but it is a 
valuable acquisition to a neighbourhood previously 
destitute of any such provision for the recreation of 
its crowded and hard-working population. The 
ground has been laid out in simple and unpre- 
tentious style. There is a large principal rv 
gravel space surrounded by shrubberies. his 
occupies rather more than half the area, and wil} 
afford ample playground for children, or for band 
performances, which will probably occasionally be 
given, if the Council is able to complete its arrange- 
ments for a municipal band. The remainder of 
the main space is laid out more closely as a garden, 
one feature being a fountain in terra-cotta, by 
Messrs. Doulton. A detached corner is reserved 
for a gymnasium, and here will probably be added 
a covered shelter in which children can play during 
the rain. The ground has been laid out from the 
designs of Mr. Sexby, the Council's landscape 
gardener, and the works have been executed under 
his supervision by the Council’s own staff. This is 
one of the first completed works so dealt with by 





| the Council. 
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COMPETITION, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
es 
COMPETITION. CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
Architect, Surveyor, | Tenders 
minum, | to ture of Work or Materials, By whom Required, ’ 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised Pre Fe alld Na or Engineer. | a be 
| 
®Swimming Bath ..........cccccocccceces Sch. Bd. for London .. ' Not stated ...........- July 18 Road Materials ........-sseeseececceseees Haywards Heath L. B. | Oficial .............. J 
Swimming Bath : Hot Water Supply, &c. Workhouse ...... Northampton Union ; — 
ua D scsccesces do. 
2 *Supplying and Laying Tar Paving........ Beckenham L. B. .... G. B GCaritom ..ccccce 
CON TRACTS *Oftivers’ House, Palling, nr. N. Yarmouth| Admiralty............ | Offleiad .............. J ... 23 
sale a *Public Elementary Schools .........++++- Howe School Board ..| T. Simpson .......... do, 
Architect, Surveyor, to " tte Rae TT IT pe ATE Lewisham Bd. of Wks | Oficial .............. do, 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. or Engineer. *2,000 tons Broken Guernsey Granite...... Mile End Old Town 
delivered. Vastey cccccocccccces J. M. Knight ...ccoce June 24 
. *10,000 feet Tooled York Paving .......... do. ' “a do. do, 
PYellow Deal Blocks ...........sseseeeeees St. Pancras Vestry.... | W. Booth @cutt ...... June 15 Fg phen ARE ay scecosecnscses MOE CEE ee | AE esevsecese wes Tol 
erat and Asphalte Paving Works ........ ae Sees aad ‘aimed: ~tamnnantite ay ~ ons *Erection of Stables and Cottage.......... Walthamstow Loc. Bd. | G. W. Holmes........ do. 
Nurses Residence at Asylum, Wakefield..| West Riding C. C..... | J V. Edwards ........ do. HS enn Concrete Paving ae re ong 7 ~ 
Footpaths, &c. Abbey Town ........esse: Hulme Cultram LL. B. | R. Stubbs ...........- do Ghemanel end * ecemahemahion ‘of the Gis . F 
76) Fs omy of Y ail - Sone 1d Batten — ey sevnnees = Gates, Barking-hill..........seeee-eees Essex Sewers Comumrs. | J. H. Barnes.......... June 27 
- — of Yellow an ten oe ae: io CRUTITE WEEE cocceseccccsccvcccessesess Vestry of St. Mary, 
New Schools ...........ssececseeeceeeee | Wallsend Schoot Bd. | Wm. Hope............ June 17 , SmEeycoceoes SIME ssscoveseponrs ome ® 
Sewerage Works North Dublin Union | Oficial ........ sees do, Bo pom Festieeser, —_—— ee at nn nee onhrets - - 
Sixteen Houses, Stanley, Durham........ West Stanley Co-op. 8. | J. W. Rounthwaite .. do. ae ged sa a yrserpeenuenl hes Hackney Union ...... do. July 1 
Stores and Stabling at Swallow Nest...... as | 5 atette ASity *Construction of Reservoir ...........-+++. Bideford Corporation | Baldwin Lathem ....| do 
etiiniatin Shipley Local ie W. B. Woodhead & Son yo *alterations, &c. Western Fever Hospital..| Metropolitan Asylum PR CE a 
ee ee ee eraser eee eee eeeeeeee ee sd . bad T eeeeee ecceeed » > ars eeenes 
a — ay ore Houses, Torquay-road, J. W. Rowell &Son ao *Alterations and Additions to Workhouse, 
Dwelll oo Stabling. &c. Fishacre igi ie ie Supe = . BC, co ccccscccccccccccccccccccevescccens -| Fulham Union ...... H. Saxon Snell ...... July 2 
Farm, Totnes .. iinet W. H. Punchard...... J. ©. Tanner........00 do. *Underground Urinals .......+-..+.-.2+++ Com. of Sewers ...... QCA. 21s ssrererevees July 3 
“Painting Works, Woolwich ..............| War Dept.........+.- | Ofloidl......cccecceees do. ee eenaings end Oaiteccting Ad 
— Bridge .....ccccccscccccccees Middlesex ©. C. ...... do. do. aitalatrative Oo lock Wards. Boiler 
Four Houses, Shop, &c. Hunslet, Leeds ..) e+ ss a00 FB. Tatake..0000 000000 Jane 36 Alterations to Tavern, Wallsend ........| W. Beal.......... vu.) | Mr. Bennett.......... | No date 
TAMDEE 0+. -0seeeeeeeeseereeeeeeeeeeeoees South Hetton Coal Co. de SEED wncdicticnsseesess sacened Gateshead Indust. Co-| 
* @+eeeeeeeeeeeeee | @&3;}qq 4 ##e*##e@ e ¥ op. ee ee ver I eeson reren do, 
Main Drainage (two contracts)..........+. yo { ones Fifty Houses, Orgreave, near Handsworth| _........ E. Winder, Jun....... do. 
“Sewerage Works.......-..+.0+++.seeeee0ee Dartford Union R.8.A. do. June 18 Sop ENN SSeestentesonasntenmencns 7 a A. F. Watson ........ do. 
oy, Mw wee P 1 — Landing Stage, &c. ——- we est Pier Co. ~ W. Peregrine Birch oy Five Cottages, Llantrisant, 8. Wales ....| Ely Tin plate Co. ....| = seeeeees do, 
Ouepal, Lechisie?............ 2 i 2... —Lansdown ........| do. Ne ee hy a H. E. & A. Bo 
Alterations to Albert Hall ..............| Swansea Public Hall gel en ntanaseorenenenera nt ses pee Anmmenguaanal 
Co. Lim. ...... woes Edwd. Bath .........- do. New Junior and Infants’ Schools .... ... Harborne Sch. Bd..... | F. J. Gill ...... do 
Scavenging, Dusting, and Watering...... Bethnal Green Vestry | F. W. Barratc........ do. Block oft Means hon-bilt Tasds ..... 16. H. Thornten ...... do. 
Laying Water Mains, &. ................ Newhaven Union .... ME cocccecccceses do. Stone Fence Walls and Gateways, Christ} oo°8 ia it ii is 
Lighting, &c. Towu-hall and Public Offices} Wednesbury Town C. | Wood & Kendrick .... do. Church Schools, Armley Leeds J. Athron.... do. 
Reconstruction of Bridge, ChiPbolton ....| Southampton C. C.... | Jas. Robiason ........ June 19 , a ee |S ee © AEDT eo ccccccccse . 
aie eeeng houses and Shops, Aber- A. & W. Reid J 20 
BE, Biol cccccccccosscccosesecccesoes| = = epnecces » MEE ccccccce une 
Quay Wall, Deepening Channel, &c. ...... Eyemouth Harbour PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Ustees .......se00 T. Meik & Sons ...... do. 
POD . 1 onenicanesnnsaneseill Swindon New Town A 
“Top Soil for Marine Gardens Improve} | ee esabents - Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary tine te 
- ae poe *uppegeconses cavessoccossed pee Corp. ...- | Offlcial ceccccceeeeees do. 
rought-iron r ridge, Retainin - on - ne 
alls, BC. 2.200 ws coseee * ceeves vs . 7 Impt. Com. ee be ee do. do. furveyor and Inspector of Nuisances ....| Brixworth R.S.A. .. LOL, ..cceccececees June 17 
Asphalting and Street Work .........0.+ pley Local Board .. do. June 22 PStOrem ee Per... ceeeceesccccccceceeeccsece Rattersea Vestry .... OBL. —secvccccvens June 18 
School at Manor Park.........cccssccsees Little Ilford &ch, Bd. | R. L. Curtis.......... do, PRUPVEYVOL ....ccccccsccscccsccccccvvcceces Kettering Local Board Behe BB. ccccccccce June 22 
Three Through Houses, Queen's-rd.Halifax! = =... see see Jas. Farrar .......00. do. *Road Foreman .......scececccececseceece West Ham Corporation Bs WEER. cccccecess July 4 
Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number, Competition, p.iv. Contracts, pp. iv., vi., and viii. Public Appointments, p. xx, 
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STREET IMPROVEMENTS AT DERBy.—On the 6th 
dnst., Colonel C. H. Luard, R.E., a Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, held an inquiry at the Town- 
hall, Derby, concerning the application of the 
‘Corporation to borrow about 12,000/. for works of 
‘street improvement. It is intended to widen King 
and Queen streets. Property belonging to several 
owners has already been conveyed to the Corpora- 
tion, others being in negotiation, and about 7,000/. 
was asked for, although the whole cost will be con- 
siderably more. It is also proposed to improve 
Monk-street and Burton-road, and an additional 
150/. was asked for in respect of the extra work 
about to be undertaken in connexion with the Fire 
Brigade Station. There was no opposition. 


PROPOSED PARK FOR HANLEY.—An inquiry was 
held on the 5th inst. at Hanley, befure Colonel 
‘Luard, R.E., a Local Government Board Inspector, 
touching the application of the Town Council for 
‘sanction to borrow 50,000/. for providing public 
walks and pleasure grounds. he Town Clerk 
‘pointed out that Hanley contained a population of 
over 56,000, which was increasing by 1,000 yearly. 
Since its yer pence in 1857 the necessity for a 
public park had been frequently acknowledged. It 
was proposed to purchase 106 acres of land, known 
as the Shelton Park and Cauldon Grounds site, at 
a cost of 42,000/., or 392/. per acre, and to sell some 
portion of the land for the erection of villa residences. 

pwards of 10,000/., it was estimated, would be 
realised from this. The laying-out and fencing of 
the park would cost 15,000/._ Mr. George Meakin 
‘had offered 5,000/. towards the cost of a park, 
and the School Board had applied for part of the 
iand for the erection of a higher grade school. Mr. 
J. Lobley, Borough Engineer, spoke as to the 
‘value of the land, and after further discussion the 
inquiry was closed. 


THE HarpDy PaTENT Pick CoMPANY, LIMITED, is, 
we understand, being reconstructed, with a view to 
largely developing their business, and, to carry out 
this arrangement, the old company is being wound 
= voluntarily. The new company will take over 
all assets and liabilities of the old firm, and will be 
carried on under the same name. 


THE ENGLIsH IRON TrRaDE.—There has been but 
very little business in the English iron market, 
buyers holding back to await farther develop- 
ments. Nearly the whole of the Scotch warrants 
are now in the hands of the London syndicate, and 
‘it remains to be seen whether they will dispose of 
them at the present comparatively low price, or 
retain them until a better figure can be obtained. 
Middlesbrough pig is 9d. lower un the week, and 
mixed numbers of Bessemer pig in the north-west 
have declined 1s. There is rather more activity in 
Scotch makers’ iron. In the finished iron trade 
there is no materia! change to record. Tin-plates 








are in better demand at lower prices. Although 
there is a fair amount of activity noticeable in 
the steel trade, the prospects for the future con- 
tinue very dull. Engineers are experiencing a 
slackening-off in orders, and prices of coal show a 
slight tendency towards a decline, — Jron. 


PREVENTION AND EXTINCTION OF FIRES IN 
THEATRES. — Under the will of Dr. Fothergill 
(1821), funds were bequeathed to the Society of 
Arts for the offer of medals for subjects, in the first 
instance, relativg to the prevention of fire. A 
Society’s Gold Medal, or 20/., is now offered for the 
best invention having for its object the prevention 
or extinction of fires in theatres or other places of 
public amusement. In cases where the invention 
is in actual use, reference should be made to places 
where it could be inspected. A full description of 
the invention, accompanied by such drawings or 
models as are necessary for its elucidation, must be 
sent in on or before December 31, 1891, to the 
Secretary of the Society of Arts, John-street, 
Adelphi, London. 


ROYAL METEOROLOGIAL SocieTy.—On May 20, 
the offices and library of this Society will be 
removed to more commodious rooms at 22, Great 
George-street, Westminster, 8. W. 


—_— —- 
- —_— wo 


LEGAL. 
CASE UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT: 
WHAT IS ‘‘INCOMBUSTIBLE ” ROOFING? 


At the North London Police-court, on Wednes- 
day, Mr. Haden Corser, the magistrate, gave his 
decision in the case of *‘ Payne v. Wright,” which 
was a summons taken out by a District Surveyor 
in the employ of the London County Council 
against Mr. Wright, managing director of the New 
Wire Wove Roofing Company, Queen Victoria- 
street, City, for covering a roof with a combustible 
material, contrary to the statute. 

Mr. Corser, in giving judgment, said (according 
to the Z%mes’ report) that the substance in respect 
of which the County Council had taken out this 
summons was known as ‘‘ duroline.” The founda- 
tion of the material was iron wire, and the 
outside was composed of an oleaginous substance, 
which was the subject of some patent. He 
had, in open Court, experimented with 
the material, and found that whilst under certain 
circumstances the outside of the material would 
burn, the foundation of wire would not burn, ex- 
cept under heat which would destroy slate, tiles, 
or metal, which were allowed as roofing substances 
by the London County Council. It had been said 
that this “duroline” was a good substitute for 











glass, but with this he had nothing to do. He 








had merely to consider as to the intention of the 
Act of Parliament with regard to roofs, This, 
of course, had reference to the safety of the 
public. It had been given in evidence that the 
Westminster Aquarium was covered with this mate- 
rial in substitution for glass, and that a man 
might walk upon it in order to clean it. There was 
further evidence from the insurance people that 
many fires were continued from houss to house 
because of sparks and burning smbers falling 
through glass. His experiments with this material 
showed that burning sticks placed on a flat piece 
would in time ignite the outside, but a piece that 
had beenin use four years would not light at all. 
Looking at the substance before him, and the 
meaning of the word “ incombustible” as combined 
in ‘‘slates, tiles, and metals,” mentioned in the 
Act, he came to the conclusion that the defendants 
had not contravened the Act. 

Mr. Gill said he was surprised at the County 
Council taking action after the decision in the 
Aquarium case, 

Mr, Corser gav8 the defendant ten guineas costs. 


as 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE LOCK-OUT OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS IN 
LONDON.—Notwithstanding some statements to the 
contrary, the position of things is not much 
changed at the time we go to press. We hear 
that Messrs. Mowlem & Oo., one of the firms 
originally struck against, have got between twenty 
and thirty joiners and carpenters at work. We 
hear that the non-union men are getting very dis- 
contented at the small amount of money they were 
paid,—stated to be only 8s. 6d. on Saturday last. 
The assertion of the men that they are confident of 
being victorious in the course of another week or 
two is spoken of by the employers as “‘all bounce. 
It is reported that fresh masters are locking out 
and reducing hands daily. 


NOTTINGHAM BUILDERS’ LABOURERS’ SOCIETY.— 
On Saturday afternoon a special meeting of the 
local branch of the Amalgamat-d Society of 
Builders’ Labourers was held at the “ Dove and 
Rainbow,” Parliament-street, Nottingham. There 
was a very large attendance. Mr. W. Mansell, _ 
President, occupied the chair. Aftera nomber 0 
new members had been admitted, a discussion took 
place as to whether some action should be taken in 
the case of a number of firms who at the present 
time were paying less than the standard rate 0 
wages,—viz., 54d. per hour. 1t was ultimately re- 
solved to compile a list of the firms who were ~— 
ing the standard wages, and endeavour to get 1 
recognised throughout the town, and Mr. George 
Richards (secretary) and Mr. Coggles (check age 
tary) were elected to attend the conference 
Birmingham, 
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MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 13. 
‘tution.—Professor A. H. Church, M.A., 
F Royal Tithe Scientific Study of Decorative Colour.” 
. ’ 


II. 3p.m. cal a 
neorporated Association of Municipal and County 
ner Raster Counties’ District Meeting at Nor- 


wich. , ‘ , 
I's Ecclesiological Society.—Visit to Guildford, 
Kt... guidance of Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 16. 
tistical Society.—Mr. Noel A. Humphreys 
B.A of the Recent Census, and Recent Death- 
rates in the Largest English Towns.”—7.45 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17. 
’ Engineers.—Visit to the Linde British 
on 2 Company's Ice Works at Lower Shadwell 
and the City and South London Electric Railway Com- 


Ot at Stockwell. 
Pa yal I Dstitution,— Faraday Commemoration Lecture, 
by Lord Rayleigh, M.A. F.R.S. 4 p.m. 
“Royal Meteorological Society. —Five papers to be read. 


o THURSDAY, JUNE 18. 


Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
Morning Meeting. | 

Society of Antiquaries. 8 30 p.m. 

Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Annual Business 
Meeting. 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 20. 

Dundee Institute of Architecture. — Excursion to 

Anstruther, Elie, and District. 


——_——_ +--+ 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


9,403.—PIPE-JOINTS: G. Harvey.—According to this 
invention, the upper end of one pipe is made (as usual) 
with an enlarged socket, into which the lower end of 
the pipe above fits, an air-tight joint being made be- 


tween them by a ring of india-rubber or such like 8 


material forced into the socket. The support is made to 
furnish a connexion of this sort, while studs fixed in a 
semi-circular bracket serve to hold the pipes, by means 
of the gland, securely in their place against the wall. 
11,089.—W ATER-CLOSET APPARATUS: 7’. Farmiloe and 
others.—To ensure the proper flushing of the basin and 
trap, the flushing-tank has two outlets, differing in size, 
one, the larger, leading to the basin, and the smaller to 
the trap. These two outlets are controlled so that both 
can be closed and opened simultaneously or otherwise, 
and both the basin and trap be thoroughly flushed. 
1,300.—COWL FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS: P. L. Rogers.— 
This patent refers to a cowl with movable self-acting 
doors or flaps fitting inside of pot, closing themselves 
by the action of the wind blowing down upon them, so 
stopping down draught, and at the cessation of the wind 
re-opening by their own or counterbalance weight. 
5,839.—DRAINAGE PIPES: C. Thompson.—The length 
of pipe and diameter of socket is increased to enable a 
loose collar or sleeve to be inserted, the external 
diameter of which corresponds with the internal 
diameter of the socket. A joint can be made so that 
the inner circumference of the pipe proper and the 
socket are level, and nothing affects the flow in the 


ipe. 

5,948.—WINDOW AND DOOR SILLS: E. F. Hutchings. 
—The essential feature of the improvement consists in 
providing a sink, chamber, or pocket in the part of the 
sill underneath the window, with a channel leading 
te the pocket to the front of the sill to drain off the 

ater. 

5,954.—Woop ScrEwS: C. D. Rogers.—The point por- 
tion of the screw is provided on an nthoneied 
sharpened entering end or spur, either conical or pyra- 
midical in form, to the other portion, having one or 
more screw-threads integral with the screw-threads 
formed on the body of the screw. The diameter of the 
body and of the entering end is the same. The screw is 
self-centreing, anithe operation cf driving it into the 
wood does not rupture the fibres. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


May 25.—8,815, W. Trousdale, Door Latches, &c.— 
8,816, J. Jones, Sash Windows.—8,831, R. Westplalen, 
“hee Plates or Fabric of Asbestos, &c., for Roofing, 


May 26.—8,903, R. Warwick, Fire-proofing Materials 
—8,914, J. Beckman, Double Flush. Tanke tor Water- 
closets.—8 920, H. Lake, Metallic Lathing.—8,955, J. 
Kitchen, Sash Fastener. — 8,957, H. Rudge, Sash 
Fastener. —8,068, J. Gallott, Safety Device in Quadrant 

ash Fasteners.— 8,959, J. Dunba and J. Nichols, Window 
— ere 

ay 27.—8,965, T. Scragg, Potters’ Clay Press Cloth.— 
8,971, J. Jones, Self-closing Doors.—9,007, W. Thomp- 
me, — —_— such as Doors, &c.—9,012, J. 
’ hey or onal 
Sash a nnn y entilator Tops.—9,020, H. Austie, 
ay 28.—9.028, J. Shaw, Window Sash Fastener, &c 
ym W. Burnett and A. Rea, Door Handles.—9,044 

—— Window Fasteners. wt 

ay 29.—9,090, A Adcock, Sash-cord Pulley Brackets, 


&c.— 
ig se tian: Barnes, Connecting Union for Electric 


PROVISIONAL SPRCIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


5,127, J. Jose d’Alemeida and J. Ignacio Da Sil 
el mg Apparatus.— 6,770, v- Everitt and T 
oe a, igments.—6,833, J. Morley & Co., Flush-out 
a - or Water-closets.—6 971, L. Lenegre, Safety 
mt - » for Doors.—7,077, H. King, Stay Bar for Case- 
Seans nl a J. Kennard, Emergency Bolts for 
one 2 eatres, &c.—7 465, G. Inkpen, Ventilation to 
Windows ooconantion of the Atmosphere on Shop- 
bet» -— 7,812, M. Pinder, Ventilating Water-closets. 
5947, A. Pain, 


Gas-fitting.— 
Dies for making Perforated Bricks. — 


OOMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


11,204, H. Lomax and W Cotto 
vo : n, Fastening D 
Wings’, &. Hill and F. Lilley, Fastening Skylight’ 
@. Wil 8, &¢.—6,411, H. Baumotte, Chisels, &c.—7,081, 
Windows. 279 Wi Winn : my eke not Water 
ae . D nfection of Water- 
closets. 7,486, J. Dehony, indow Ventilators. se 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 28.—By W. & F. Houghton: “The Priory,” 

Forest-rd., Walthamstow,.and 19a. Or. 19p., f., 5,6002.— 
By Worsfold & Hayward (at Dover): 3 and 4, Bowling 
Green-hill, Dover, f., r. 18/. 10s., 1652. ; 199, London-rd., 

f., r. 252., 3507.; 61, East Cliff, f., 752.; 275 to 278, 

London-rd., and ‘‘Susan’s Villa,” f., 1,5007.; ‘‘ Clare- 
mont Cottage,” Chapel-hill, f., r. 137., 165/.; 2 and 3, 

Victoria-st., fg.r. 261., 315/.; 36, 37, and 38, Tower 
Hamlets-st., f., r. 397, 3857.; 4 and 5, Branch-st., f., 

r. 202. 16s., 2902.; ‘‘The Gordon” café, Snargate-st., f., 

r. 60/., increasing to 70/., 9007.; a plot of land in 
Queen's-ct., f., 347. 

JUNE 1.—By Hards & Bradly: 86 and 88, Larkhall- 
ter., Clapham, u.t. S1 yrs., g.r. 141. 590/.; 51, Salisbury- 
st., Bermondsey, f., r. 187. 4s., 1107. ; 30, Salisbury-pL, f. 

r. 207. 168., 1601.—By Horne, Son, & Eversfield : A renta 

of 807. per annum, u.t. 30 yrs., Edwardes-sq., Kensing- 
ton, 1,100/.—By 7. H. Wakejield : 2, 4, 6, and 8, York- 
rd., King’s-cross, f., r. 345/., 7,600. ; 12, 14, 16, and 18, 
York-rd, f., r. 2007., 4,0307.; No. 21, Euston-rd., u.t. 15 
yrs., g.r. 137. 13s., r. 1001., 7701.—-By E. & F. Swain: 62, 
Holland-pk., Kensington, f., 5,100/.; 54, Holland-pk.- 
mews, f., 1,050.—By 7. G. Wharton: F.g.r. of 53/., with 
reversion in 52 yrs., Auckland-rd., Clapham Junction, 
1,360/ ; F.g.r. of 197., with reversion in 80yrs., Redan-st., 
&c., Hammersmith, 4400. ; I.g.r. of 60/., u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 
6/., Crewys-rd., Peckham, 1,0652. 

JUNE 2.—By Newbon & Co.: 10 to 24 (even) Roman- 
rd., Bethnal Green, u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 250. 4s., 1,7107.; 59, 
60, and 61, Lessada-st., u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 97, r. 800. 12s., 
4801. ; 49, 60, and 61, Totty-st., u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 91., 
r. 832. 4s., 490/.; 41, Alma-st., Hoxton, u.t. 43 yrs., g.r. 
5t , 4251.; 72, Kynaston-rd., Stoke Newington, u.t. 73 
yrs., g.r. 61., 2302. ; 9, 11, and 13, Landfield-st., Clapton 

u.t. 8 yrs., g.r. 82. 10s., r. 937. 12s., 180/.; Two plots of 
land in Chippendale-st., f., 1007.; 50, Fortess-rd., 
Kentish Town, u.t. 22 yrs., g.r. 122., r, 452, 2307.5 10, 
48, and 49, Frean-st., Bermondsey, u.t. 25 yrs., g.r. 
Sl. 103., rv. 442. 103, 2507.; 1a, 1, 2, and 8, Fort 
Cottages, Highbury, f., r. 65/., 38001.—By Physick 
& Lowe: 44, Hillfield-rd., Hampstead, u.t. 81 yrs., 
.r. 71. 7s., 5357.; 24 and 26, Church-lane, f., r., 
501. 8s., 7207.; 6, Fordwych-rd., Brondesbury, u.t. 88 
yrs., g.t. 8l., r. 55/., 5851.—By Protheroe & Morris: 8, 10, 
12, and 14, Amity-rd., West Ham, f., r. 837. 48., 725/. ; 
8 to 12 Gladstone-rd, Buckhurst-hill, f., r. 742. 15:2., 
5157.; A Block of f. land, about 1 acre, Chelmsford-rd. 
East, Woodford, 5201.—By Debenham, Tewson, & Co. : 
‘* Apsley Cottage,” Surrey, Banstead, and 8a. 2r. 
6p., f., 2,3502.—By Ball, Norris, & Hadley: 47, 
49, and 651, Great Church-lane, Hammersmith, 
u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 91. vr. 932. 12m, 650.; 9, 11, 
13, and 15, Galena-rd., u.t. 73 yrs, g.r. 7/., r. 1097. 4s., 
7002. ; 148, King-st., u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. 52/., r. 667., 185U. ; 
102, King-st., and 1 & 2, Dimes-pl., u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 25/7., 
r. 1062. 4s.,1,1002.; F.g.r. of 10/. a year, Barnes Villas, 
Barnes, 2251.—By J. M. Klenck & Co. : 16 to 21, Cotton’s- 
gardens, Shoreditch, f.r. 66/. 63., 410/.—By Seagrave & 
Taylor : 27, Gilbert-rd., Kennington, u.t. 36 yrs, g.r. 
4l.,r. 361., 2651.; 3, 5, 7. & 9, Durham-st., u.t. 16 yrs., 
g.r. 11/., r. 104/., 725.—By J. A. dé W. Tharp: 58 and 
60, Union-rd., Stratford, f., r. 31. 4s., 330/.; 70, Union- 
rd., f., r. 207. 16s., 1857.; 1 and 2, Barclay-ter., Leyton- 
stone, u.t. 57 yrs., g.r. 62. 10s., r. 407., 1100. 

JUNE 3.—By J. H. Hunter: ‘‘The Black Prince” 
public-house, Princes-rd., Kennington, f., 5,500/.; No. 
166, Haverstock-hill, u.t., 59 yrs., g.r. 152, 7501 —By 
Edwin Smith & Co.: 38 and 40, Camberwell-grove, 
Camberwell, f., r. 657 , 9307. ; a peppercorn ground-rent 
secured on thirty-one houses in Parkham-st., with re- 
version in 75 yrs, Battersea, 340/.; 1 to 12, Gaines- 
cottages, and 37 to 45 (odd), Sheepcote-lane, # 
r. 2131. 48., 1,9851.—By Rushworth & Stevens: 47, 
Tenter-st. South, and 51, Great Prescott-st., Aldgate, 
f.,r. 1512. 15s., 1,3001.—By Buckland & Sons: “‘ Little 
Lowbrooks Farm,” containing 64a. Or. 5p., f., Bray, 
Berks, 3,5001.—By F. Jolly & Co.: 46 and 48, Edward’s- 
rd., Mile-end, u.t. 46 yrs., gr. 91., r. 52/., 250/.; ‘‘ Mel- 
rose,” Overhill-rd., Dulwich, f., r. 60/., 9502. 

JUNE 4.—By H. Oughton & Son: 5 and 6, Markham- 
st., Chelsea, u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. 8/., r. 58l., 590/.; 7, Blen- 
heim-st., u.t. 17 yrs., g.r. 4/., r. 447. 43., 180/. ; 4, Tite-st., 
u.t. 61 yrs., g.r. 10/., r. 700., 7601. ; 125, Church-st., u.t. 
11 yrs., g.r. 82. 83., 3102.; 129, Church-st., u.t. 11 yrs., 
g.r. 81. 8s., 2152.; 22 and 24, Upper Cheyne-row, u.t. 44 
yrs., g.r. 5/., r. 577. 48., 3901. ; 68, Christcburch-st., u t. 
50 yrs., g.r. 16s., r. 32/., 4107. ; 1, 2, and 3, Christchurch- 
ter., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 52. 15%., 1,110/. ; 299, King’s-rd., 
and a g.r. of 31/. 15s., u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 29/., 5601. ; 28, 
Queen’s-rd., West, u.t. 3 yrs., g.r. 61. 63., r. 55/., 951. ; 
The residence, ‘‘ Cedar House,” Glebe-pl., u.t. 67 yrs., 
g.r. 101., r. 70/., 9507. ; 26 and 28, Elizabeth-st., Pimlico, 
u.t. 29 yrs., g.r. 1/., r. 93/., 8901.; 57, Westbourne st., 
u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. 62, r. 32/., 3752.; 5, Thurloe-pL, 
South Kensington, u.t. 15 yrs., g.r. 8l., 6101.— 
By Ridley, Ledger, & Holivs : 47 to 57 (odd), Woodstock- 
rd., Chiswick, u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. 41/., 1,145/ ; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 7, Blandford-rd., u.t. 89 yrs., gr. 507. 8s., r. 204/., 
1,455l.; 1 and 3, Marlborough-rd., u.t. 83 yrs, g.r. 18/., 
r. 727., 5807.; 6 and 8, Marlborough-cres., u.t. 83 yrs., 
g.r. 211., 8107.; 89, The Av., u.t. 83 yrs.. g.r. 15/., r. 
571. 10s., 6301.—By Newbon & Co.: ‘* The Poplars,” with 
stabling. Castle Bar-hill, Ealing, f., 2,500/.; 30, Highbury- 
grove, Highbury, u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 107. 5s., r. 100/., 1,200 ; 
411, Caledonian-rd., Islington, u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 8/., tr. 
45l., 365/.; 115 and 117, Grove-rd., Holloway, u.t. 72 yrs., 
g.r. 16l., r.§1002., 8702.—By A. & A. Field : 47 to 53 (odd), 
Fuller-st., Bethnal-green, f., r. 101/., 1,100/.; 14, Berger- 
rd., Hackney, f., r. 36/., 315/.; 166 to 180, Stepney-green, 
Steyney, u.t. 15 yrs., g.r. 150/., r. 2991. 2s., 320/.; 43, 
Studley-rd.,'Clapham, u.t. 46 yrs., gr. 5l., r. 427 , 36Ul.— 
By W. A. Blakemore: ‘‘ Torrington Lodge,’ Claygate, 
Surrey, and 7a. 3r. 3p., f., 1,8501.; 22 and 24, Chou- 
mert-grove, Peckham, u.t. 65 yrs, g.r. 6/., r. 597. 163., 
3551.—By W. W. Jenkinson: f.g.r. of 37l., with rever- 
sion in 65 yrs., Ct. Hill-rd., Lewisham, 920/. ; 5, Bank- 
=n Wimbledon, u.t. 93 yrs., g.r. 22/., r. 1C0/., 

3 


"JUNE 5.—By G. A. Wilkinson: ‘The Sisters,” and 
82 acres, Clapham* Common, 32,5507.; ‘‘The Hollies,” 
Broxbourne, Herts, and 5a. 2r. 29p., f., r. 135/., 4,1000. ; 
‘‘ Walton Lodge” and Grounds, f., r. 60/., 1,200/.; ** Vine 
Cottage,” Chigwell, Essex, f., r. 42/., 6501.—By Baker & 
Sons: Freehold Building Estate, 10} acres, Cavning 
Town, 4,0001.—By J. C. Platt: 9, Askew-rd , Shepherd's 
Bush,- u.t. 52 yrs., g.r. 8l., 2901.; 10, Clarendon-ter., 
Maida Vale, ut. 57 yrs., g.r. 4l. 15s., r. 401., 450/—By 


een 


Se 


part c., Hayes, Middlesex, 8252. 





[Contractions used in these lists,—F.g.r. for freehold 
| eared ik Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; Lg.r. for 
mproved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for 
per annum ; yrs, for years; st. for street ; rd. for road; 
sq. for sq ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &c.] 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 











TIMBER, TIMBER (continu 
Greenheart, _— ane oor Satin, Sst. De ond 
n mingo ...... ft. 0/0/10 0 
Teak, E.L.. load 8/10/0 14/0/0 Porto Rico .... 0/0/10 HoH 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu. 2/3 3/0 | Walnut, Italian.. 0/0/34 0/0/7 
Birch, do. ...... (5/0 3/15/0 | yaow— Bar. Welsh 
Im, 0. eeeeeeee 8/10/0 4/15/0 in London ton 6/5/0 
Fir, Dantsic, &e. 2/0/0 8/18/0 tee ait wee 6/15/0 
9 GD. cocccces . 
anada........ 7 GN lp em TR oe 
Pine, Canada red 2/10/0 3/10/0 |S, Fondon ...” 6/8/0 7/0/0 
Do, yellow .... 2/0/0 5/10/0 | qorpae British, 
Lath,D'ntsic,fath 5/0/0 6/0/0 | “cake and ingot 86/0/0 57/0/0 
a ee a ON t seleeted .. 59/0/0 60/0/0 
> an 9 *e 
and &Ist std 106 7/18/0 1070/0 | Chit bara 8. BB/10/0 —_O/0/0 
0, sa 1] , e+e 
Do. Riga ...... 6/50  7/15/0 inate 
e urg, / 
Ist yellow .. 9/15/0 14/10/0 er tie 22/13/9 ¥2/15/0 
Do. 2nd yellow 8/5/0 9/50 | trends... 19/5/0127 
o. white .... 6/15/0 10/10/0 | ghene® po-32 0 12/17/6 
Swedish ...... 6/15/0 15/15/0 a mn 
White Sea .... 8/5/0 17/5/0| sndupwards . 14/50 0/0 
Canada,Pinelst 13/0/0 24/0/0 P 14s 
Do. do, 2nd.... _9/0/0 15/10/0 | 9 7 P® s*y.--5:-. FASO O/O/G 
Do. do. 3rd, &c, 6/10/0 10/0/0 | “ 1 8 to 150 0 
Do. do. 8rd & - om 50 0/00 
iceneennd @/5/0  7/15/0 | me Rtraite “°° SONIDO 
New Brunswick 5/5/0 7/5/0 Aueinalt 90/15/0 0 
Battens, allkinds 8/10/0 10/10/0 |} Bheiish Ingots 94/10 /0/0. 
wieeting Batate, ngots 94/10/90 = 0/0/0 
sq., 1 prep. OILS. 
D chtcencetone /10/0 0/14/0 | Linseed ...... ton 21/7/6 22/5/0 
i, Ti ccdsenin 0/9/0 0/10/6 | Cocoanut, Cochin 34/10/0 0/0/0 
Other qualities 0/5/ 0/7/6 | Do. Ceylon ...... 29/10/ 0/0/0 
Cedar, Cuba ..ft. /4 /44 | Palm, Lagos .... 25/10/0 0/0/0 
Honduras, &c. /4 /4% | Rapeseed, English 
Mahogany, Cuba, /44 / lt  debeeewens 10/0 0/0/0 
St. Domingo, - Do. brown ...... /0/0 0/0/0 
cargo av /4 / Cottonseed ref. 21/0/0 0.0/0 
Mexican do. do /4 ee BED cecccceces 22/15/0 24/0/ 
Tobasco do. do / /7 | Lubricating, U.S. 6/0/0 6/0/& 
Honduras do.. /6% | Do. refined ...... 8/0/0 12/0/0 
Box, Turkey ton 4/0/0 13/0/0 | Tan— Stockholm 
Rose, Rio........ 10/0/0 20/0/0 barrel 0/19/6 1/0/0 
EN cciales tn 9/0/0 18/0/0 | Archangel .... 0/13/0  0/0/0 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays.) 





ARDLEIGH.—For the erection of a farm-house, pair of cottages; 
farm buildings, and reparations at ‘‘ Water House Farm,” for Mr. 
Ww. R. Auston. Mr. J. W. Start, F.S.1., architect, Cups-chambers, 
Colchester. Quantities by architect :— 





Be, TR deccoceesees £1,546 0 O| F. Dupont.......... £1,435 0 @ 

W. A. Chambers.... 1,498 0 0/] H. Everitt&Son .. 1,344 0 0 

Gh SD nvccesened 1,489 10 0; R. Beaumont ...... 1,295 0 Q 

We Se WEEE  ceccence 1,477 0 O| W. Fenn, Ardleigh* 1140 0 @ 
* Accepted. 





BARGOED (Mon.).—For the erection of a house, at Bargoed. 
Messrs. Aaron Davies & Son, architects, Pontlottyn :— 
De WAU cvcccccccceccoeccs £350 | Danl. Edwards, Bargoed * 
* Accepted. 


-» £285 





BECKENHAM.—For the erection of private house, house with 
shop and offices, dairy and stabling, &c, at Reckenham, for Mr. 
John Broomfield. Mr. J, P. Choat, architect, 98, The Grove, Cam- 
berwell, 8. E. :— 

Weel -ecccosccococceouse Ge EE. ccccocouéecnacooss £1,626 
Syme & Duncan .......... Re § GE eecccccdotececesée 
Whitehead & Co.......... pS RR Sa ee 1,447 
Wheeler & Co, ....ccccceee 1,650 | A. & W. Garnar, Peckham* I,425 

* Accepted subject to deductions, 





BRIGHTON. — For yjainting, &c., the Warren Farm Schoo}, 
Brighton, for the Guardians :— 
Vv 


, DD ‘eracdecdcosedectssetooeseoesssedes £928 0 0 
Ee as, En anddies Cebeedbéesceceeteescesesssos 620 0 O 
Bs Es inti censceatentandadnescee soosees 465 0 0O 
Barber & Olliver, Jubilee-street, Brighton * ...... 387 0 0 


* Accepted subject to approval of surety. 








S EP ccccccececceeese 


| 45, Lowther-street, Carlisle. 


W. C. Heron: The Residence, ‘‘ Springwell Pk.,’”’ f. and | 


BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—For the alteration and extension o 
Girls’ School, Goodman-street, for the School Buard. Mr. Reginald 


Churchill, architect, St. Paul’s-square, Burton-upon-Trent. Quan- 
' tities by architect :— 

' Mason & Sons ........ £664 0 0 
Chamberlain Bros. .. 
' Lowe & Soms.....seeee 


TE. tcccannmcosncd £647 15 12 
Be ccccocscece 647 0 U 
W=«lker & Slater, 

Derby (accepted) .. 612 0 O 


655 0 0 
655 0 0 


Bis WEinécecceccece 649 0 0 








CAMBRIDGE.—For the erection of a residence, Huntingdon-- 
roa, Camb.idge. mr. C. H. Payne, architect, Cambridge :— 


| Pamphilon Bros. ...... £1,378 O| Reddi: g & Son ........ £1,086 0O 
: Coutson & Lofts........ 1,198 0|; A. Bunting .......... 1,015 © 
; Willmott & Sons ...... 1,150 0| Prime & Sons, Cam- 





1,125 0 bridge (accepted) .... 


BangQard .ccccccccccces BABS. Of B. TIGR cccccccccceces 





| CAMBRIDGE.—For the erection of two villas, Chesterton-road, 


Cambridge. Mr. C. H. Payne, architect, Cambridge. Quantities by 


the architect :— 
Kerridge & Shaw.......... £1,875 | Willmott & Sons, Cam- 
Redding & Son...........+. 1,855 bridge (accepted)........ £1,750 





CAMBRIDGE.—For the erection of a house, Chesterton-road.. 


Cambridge. Mr.C. 8. Payne, architect, Cambridge. Quantities 
| by the architect :— 

Prime & Sons .....csccecees £575 | Redding & Son.............. £475 

Willmott & Sons............ 485 | Coulson & Lofts (accepted)... 465 

Ripper ...ccccccccccccccccs 478 | Nicholas Bros...........s+. 465 





[All of Cambridge. ] 





CARLISLE.—Accepted fer the erection of two houses at Scotland- 
road, St«nwix, for Mr. T. Ridley. Mr. Geo. Armstrong, architect. 
Quantities by architect :— 

Mason and Bricklayer—Gilbe:t Hill, Carlisle........ £402 0 @ 


Carpenter and Joiner—Joseph Bell, Stanwix ........ 240 0 O 
Slating—G. Irving, Stanwix ......cccccscccsccececes 2 0 O» 
Plumbing—W. Anderson, Carlisle........cccceeeeeees 5Y 310 
Plastering—R. M. Ormerod & Son, Carlisle .... ..... 136 0 0 
Painter and Glazier—W. Laidlow, Stanwix.......... 50 0 0 





CHINGFORD.—For alterations, &c., at the ‘‘ Prince Albert’” 
public-house, Chingford, Essex Mr. F. A. Ashton, architect :-— 








Ee WERE . cccccenccccecs £1,953 | 8S. W. Hawkings .......... £1,558 
1S. Linzell ...ccecceeceeees Di a: Pr ccbecaccecannees 1,550° 
| WH. ERG cccccccccess DT: Sn cniccaddnandeaed 1,546 
| F. J. Nickolds...ccccccece 1,645 | Hearie & Farrow.......... 1,47 





COLD ASH (Berks.)—For the erection of a new hospital building 
| to the Home for Sick Childrev, at Cold Ash. Mr. James H 
‘ Money, Speenhamland, architect :— 


——— 


We ROE cccosccece £1,102 12 6| BE. James & Son, New- 
W. Marshall........ Se. On DRIP. coccccvesssses £944 0 9 
G. ELMS... --c0e0es 943 0 0 * Acce pted conditionally, 
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EAST GRINSTEAD.—For the erection of a Constitutional Club 
Grinstead, Sussex. Mr. Paul B. Chambers, architect, Ship- 


street-chambers, Brighton :— 
PICA 2. cccccscseces Gvevce £2,170 | A. Foster, East Grinstead 
Daxford ...ccccccccccccces 1,600| (accep cocccccdccscce Ghee 





EAST GRINSTEAD.—For alterations and additions at Brook 
House, East Grinstead, for Mr.G.S. Head. Mr. Paul B. Chambers, 
architect, Ship-street-chambers, Brighton :— 

DRet IRSSENESE) coco ccccccoccccvcocccvcces ~--- £1,034 0 0 
Additions to Stables. 


edge (accepted) 
Pledge (accepted) .......+--eeee e62ee008 pemecstne § 6 





FOREST GATE.—For the erection and completion of four 
houses at Forest Gate, for Mr. W. J. Cood. Mr. Charles F. Burden, 


W. Gladding... .....++-- oo £2,187 | Crisp ..cccccccccccccccces £1,443 
Hosking... .. -—-.ccccscesess 1,487 | M. Calnan & Co, .......... 1,275 
Boulter ....cccecccececee - 1,463 | Geo. Barker (accepted) .... 1,250 





LEEDS.—Accepted on schedule of prices for alterations, ¢c., 
«* Bull and Bell” Hotel, Leeds. Messrs. Swale & Mitchell, architects, 


8i— 

Mason, Brick, and Concreters’ Work—Cross & Carter, Bow- 
man-lane, Leeds. 

Carpenters and Joiners—Cross & Carter. 

Plumbers and Glaziers—H. Braithwaite & Co., Swinegate, 


Plasterer—T. Moore, Benson-street, Leeds. 

Slater—James Season, Hunslet-road, Leeds. 

Painter and Decorator—Arthur Butler, Mill-street, Leeds. 
Gas-fttings—T. Thomason & Co., Cross-street, Manchester. 
Electric Bells—Alfd. Dougil), Gt. George’s-street, Leeds. 
Tiling—G. Wooliscroft & Son, ey. 





LEEK.—Accepted for erecting a house in Daintry-street, Leek, for 


Mr. R. H. Sherwin. Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, architects, Leek. 
Quantities by the architects :— 
rnelius Cornes (contracts 1 and 2) ....... pevccccee £1,250 0 0 
Edwin Phillips (contract 3) .....-.ccecececessescces 181 15 9 





LITTLE BURSTEAD (Essex).—For the erection of a National 
School, to accommodate sixty-six children, for the Rev. H. J. ily, 
M.A. Messrs. J. T. Newman & Jacques, architects, 2, Fen-court, 


E.C. :— 
Tatahe cccccccccccccece £520 0 0O| Ansell, Billericay*.... £333 0 0 
Bruty...cocccsccecccses 378 10 0 * Accepted. 





LONDON.—For certain painting, whitewashing, cleaning, &c., at 





the St. George’s Union Infirmary, Fulham-road, 8.W., for the 

Guardians of the St. George’s Union, Mr. H. Saxon Snell, 

architect :— 

A. Cooper & Son......-+6. £826! | W. & E. Mills .........+.. £469 

Edward Howard.......... 674 5. &, TRGGRMOER. cccccsoccs 347 

Flew & Co....ceceseee oe 560 W. G. Lilly, Pall Mall E.* 334! 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For the erection of stables, Thomas-street, White- 


chapel, E. Messrs. Hammack & Lambert, architects :— 
VERE cocccccccccccscsccce £1,295 | Hearle & Farrow.......... £1,048 
WO0d ccccccccccccccccsese 1,193 | Goodall .......eeeeeeecees 990 





LONDON.—For re-building the ‘‘ Morgan Arms,” Coborn-road, 
Mile End, E. Messrs. Hammack & Lambert, architects :— 


Drew & Cadman .......... £4,490 | Patman & Fotheringham.. £3,621 
ERT coccccccnscescesecce Eee BE cocceseccceose coeeeces 3,582 
Hearle & Farrow.........- 3,660 | Ashby & Horner.......... 3,564 
ShurMUr 2c ceceecevseeee 3,654 | F. & F. J. Wood ..cc.eeeee 3,537 





LONDON.—For internal alterations and repairs at the ‘‘ Crown 
and Anchor” public-house, Cheshire-street, Bethnal Green, E., for 
Mr. C. A. King. Mr. Fred. A. Ashton, architect, Stratford :— 


5, & PB. BaMG. cccccsccccveses B50 1C. Watts ...ccccccccccccces £340 
J. & H. Cocks ......cccccece 389 |S. W. Hawkings............ 318 
Coulsell Bros. ........++++++ 347 | F. Russe'l........ccccsccecs 289 
BT, Whitty... cccccccccccccsece 345 | J. Hughes (accepted) ...... 2380 





LONDON.—For proposed new stables, &c., at Upper East Smith- 
field, E.,for Mr Henry Vile. Mr. Kdgar A. Hawkins, architect, 47, 
Mark-lane, E.C. Quanties by Mr. Frederick Downivg, 7a, White- 


hall-yard, 8.W. :— 
Time in 
weeks, 
Hearle & PREBOD cocccececocoeccesees £9,390 0 0 
Ashby & Hormer .......-eeeeceee eves 9,250 0 0 = 
Weostwend & O0....-. coccccseccccsces 9,190 0 0 26 
Patman & Fotheringham ............ 9,166 0 0 24 
Sy. Os i GREED coccccceccooescoensese 9118 0 0 40 
ee EEO. occcceccescescosesse 8,988 0 O — 
ee EO, oo0066000060000000600008 8,948 0 0 23 
OO eee 8,828 7 8 24 
John Sparks (accepted) ........e0+0-- 8,587 0 0 26 





LONDON.—For makivg up the fo low ng roads for the Vestry of 
the parish of Fulham. Mr. W. Sykes, New Streets Surveyor :— 





— ee 






























































Gironde-road, Rosaline-road. Tournay-road, 
Sec. LI, 
Name of 
Contractor ame 
R.| y.| V.| M9} R. | ¥. | v.| uo R.| y. | v.| 4 
geiel\|e lee leleleg eles] e& | £ 
Nowell & a » | 
Robson. .| 440 |f190 |.. ..|-..-§597 | 125'.... ooo 63 | 28 15"..../.... 
T. Adams. 436 | 208 | 183] 170} 627 | 140 | 130 | 126] 61 |30 0] 27 | 25 
GG. Bell... .2 4638 eeeeleeee «++ +8663 aie as see eRe ewe ele ew eeee boeetcens 
. & i 
PWimapey| 391 | 194 | 184] 174] 501 | 181/127] 123] 57 25 0] 24 | 23 
J. Mears 372 colcccoleccc OE lecce coccieces seeelessese eoelees 
Imperial 
Stone Co eeeeleeeetleees 148 . eleeee seen eee eleeceeeleecssisece 
JI.G n- ' 
es seo 225 | 220 | 2059590) 145 145 | 1359....]......].... oe 
R.—All work except the actual paving. Y.—York stone paving. 


V.~—Victoria stone paving. I.—Imperial stone paving. 





LONDON.—For the erection of Freemasons’-road Schools to 
accommodate 1,558 children, including caretaker's house and cookery 
centre, for the West Ham School Boatd. Messrs. J. T. Newman & 
Jacques, Architects to the Board, 2, Fen-court, E.C. Quantities by 
Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Son :— 





PEOEE® .cocoeetoccsososse ON RT er £18. 255 
Cathey ...cccccccceeccees 18,403 | Sharpe ....cr..sesccecees 18,233 
Maddison. ....--eeeeereee 18,352 | Morter .......seseeeeseee 17,847 
Hosking ......-+----++05 18,317 | Stimpson & Co.*........ 17 


* Accepted subject to the approval of the Education Department. 





LONDON.—For alterations, &c., to the ‘* Northumberland 
Arms” public-house, Barking-road, Plaistow, E. Mr. Robert 
Dixon, architect :— 


Wilkinson Bros........... £3,484 | Whitehead .............. £3,125 
J. Smith & Bon .........0- RSE | W. Banith .. ccccee seaices 122 
Holliday & Greenwood.... 3,173 | Walker Bros. ...... Seccce 2,978 
i MED ecécoeeessooeseese RUGS t Ws = cccccccccesce 2.988 
Williams ..cecesssccecees J gf S00) 6 peeve ee 








LONDON,—For alterations and repairs, Hamilton-terrace, St. 


John's-wood,. Mr. J. Hamilton, architect, 23 and 24, Wormweod- 
street, E.C. :— 

Godfrey & Son........eeees- £257 | Snewin Bros. & Co. ........ £217 
Hayworth ...........eseeees 232 | Brittem .... ..cce-c.-cccccee 212 





LONDON.—For alterations and new mahogany front to the “ Sir 
John Falstaff” public-house, Catherine-street, Strand, for Mr. A. L. 





Bower. Messrs. George and W. Ralph Low, architects :— 

Holliday & Greenwood...... Oe | H. B. Oldrey, West End- 

BREE cnccceusescdceddacoces 340 lane, Kilburn®............ £315 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For rebuilding No. 324, High-road, Kilburn, after fire, 
for Mr. W. Roper. Mr. R: D. Hansom, architect :— 
H. B. Oldrey, West End-lane, Kilburn (accepted) £667 0 0 


LONDON.—Accepted for sanitary alterations at 28, Berkeley- 
square, for the Duke of Somerset. Mr. W. D. Scott Moncrieff, 
engineer :— \ 

The North British Plumbing and Scientific 
Sanitation Company, 86, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street ..cscce 5 cll dec denececcococepecooceseses - £475 0 0 
[No competition. ] 








LONDON.—For alterations and decorations at 15, Alexander- 
street. Messrs. Flood & Sons, surveyors :— 
R. A. Anderson.......... £129 10| W. Langridge & Sons* .. £107 15 
Gibbin & Sons 118 15 * Accepted. 





LONDON.—For the erection of houses, Shepherd’s Bush, W. Mr. 
J. H. Richardson, architect, Shepherd’s Bush. Quantities by Mr. 
H. Lovegrove :— 

Lundy (accepted) 





LONDON.—For the erection of wharf wall. Messrs. Hudson & 


Booth, architects. Quantities by Mr. H. Lovegrove :— 

Munday & Sons .......... ,949 | Hall, Beddall & Co. ...... £1,425 
E. Lawrence & Son........ 1,890 | Wm. Downs .......ccccece »225 
PEPE ncatccnseséees 1,597 | F. & H. F. Higgs* ........ 1,180 
Jas. Greenwood & Sons.... 1,558 * Accepted. 





LONDON.—For the remainder of the mahogany bar fittings, 
enamelled iron ceiling, &c., at ‘‘The Mansfield” Hotel, Gospel Oak, 


for Mr. J. T. Davies. Mr. Albert E. Pridmore, architect, 2, Broad- 
street-buildings, E,C.:— 
SAME ECO. GAOCSONE) cc cccccccccsccccsccccsce £952 10 0 
Gas-fittings. 

C.F. Banith .cccccvcce GS © Of] Mattis.cccacccesccsoce £23412 9 
DET weeccessesnsde 309 11 30 | Wyken & Co., Hamp- 

TE ceveséodetes - 265 0 0 WP scccccccccsads 232 10 0 
ee 239 13 0 * Accepted. 





LONDON.—For re-building premises at No. 36, Great Portland- 
street, for Messrs. I. and T. Templeman. Mr. Albert E. Pridmore, 
mee 2, Broad-street-buildings, E.C. Quantities by Mr. Alfred 

riggs :— 

Lundy & Co., Shepherd’s-bush* £1,252 0 0 
* Accepted exclusive of party-walls and shop-fronts, 





NORTH WALSHAM.—For new class-room and lobby for the 
Girls’ School, North Walsham, for the School Board. Messrs. Bottle 
& Olley, architects, 34, Regent-street, Great Yarmouth :— 

+. H. Easto £365 0 | W. Wilson .... 
R. Easto 330 0 





PORTSEA.—For external fire-escape staircases and other works 
at the Union-house, Portsea, for the Portsea Islaud Board of 


Guardians. Mr. Chas. W. Bevis, architect, Southsea :— 
RR Se NN i £3,351 
4 eS ee 3,500 | W. Learmouth............ ,294 
i. ew < Seeesceseconce 3,498 | E. & A. Sprigings, Ports- 
Se §awccccoeseces 3,397 mouth (accepted) ...... 3,250 





PORTSEA.—For erecting new meat-house at the Union-house, 
Portsea, for the Portsea Isiand Board of Guardians. Mr. Chas. W. 
Bevis, architect, Southsea :— 


i PED. cooconcceses £460 0| J. Crockerell............ £379 0 
Ff 448 0/| E. & A. Sprigings........ 370 0 
i éaccaseedooueses 410 0|W. Learmouth, Ports- 
ie le EEE Seescccosseces 397 0 mouth (accepted)...... 339 3 





SWINDON.—For the erection of the Gorse-hill School, for the 
Swindon School B ard. Messrs. William Drew & Son, architects, 


Swindon. Quantities by the architects :— 
W. Chambers ...... £6,500 10 0 | A Coe.............. £5,787 18 3 
H. Flewelling ...... 6,103 1 Oj; T. Barrett.......... 774 8 9 
Stephens, Bastow, & Se Ws ccccccs 630 0 0 
ere 5,899 0 0] C. Williams ........ 5,566 2 2 
J. Hamt .ccccccccecs 5,812 0 0| F.Reeks,Lymington* 5,484 0 0 
* Accep 





SWINDON.—For erecting a dwelling-house and school in the 
Victoria-road. Messrs. W. Drew & Son, architects :— 
G. Wiltshire........ £1,040 15 O/| T. Barrett .......... £1,019 14 6 
C. Wiiliams 1,030 0 0 [All of Swindon. 





UPTON PARK.—For alterations and additions at the ‘‘ Duke of 
Edinburgh ” public-house, at Upton Park, E., for Mr. W. Langman. 
Mr. Fred. A. Ashton, architect, Stratford, KE. :— 


De a csctecceetes £2,087 | W. Shurmur....ccccecccce £1,791 
DI  sieccheawteodbes 2,090 | Coulsell Bros, ............ 1,78: 
Hearle & Farrow.......... os SED wcsoseseeseccs 1,675 
Se a naceeentecce es 1,9 


WANSTEAD (Essex).—For the erection of stabling at Evergreen 
Lodge, Wanstead, Essex, for Mr. J. E. Cockett. Mr. Herbert Riches, 
architect, 59 and 60, Curnhill, London, E.C. Quantities supplied :— 
i Pt <csessadkednooes £425 0| T. Osborn & Sons £389 10 

394 0| W. Mundy : 


Sen Pe. Jessadece st 





WAVERTREE.—Accepted for the completion of certain streets 
and passages, for the Wavertree Local Board. Mr. Isaac Dixon, 
Surveyor, Town-hall, Wavertree, Liverpool :— 

Thos. Catterall & Co., Phoebe Ann-street, Liverpool.. £1,232 1 5 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder’ 
by Friday Morning's post. 


HOWARD « SONS 


25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak Dadoes ,, is, 8d. 99 
Walnut Dadoes ,, 1s. 11d, e 

Oak, 1 inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7. 10s. a square. 

Solid l-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6, 18s. a square. 

Solid t-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal floors, laid 

and polished, from £6 a square, 

Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from ls, per foot super, 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s, 3d, per foot. super, 
Ditto with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. ft. extra, 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches, 











Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, 


Over-doors Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths. 
Architects’ and 8 attention particularly called to 


eo 
the above Quotations for 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 
Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ work, or Ornamental 


Plaster. Painting, Plain or Decorative, Wrought-Iron 
Work, Stained — — and any other Interier 
or 


a) 





Che Builder Cathedral Series. 


SHE number containing Canterbu 
(January 3rd, 1891), is now out of print 
but to prevent disappointment to those 
desirous of possessing the series complete, 
the VIEW, PLAN, AND DESCRIPTION have been 
re-printed, and they can now be had, price 
ONE SHILLING ; by post, Is. 2d. 











Jor preserving (unfolded ) 
“Che ButWer” EMlustrationg. 


HALF-A-CRowN, by post 3s. 


Portfolios 








Office—46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C, 








eee 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. (too small).—T. H. G. B. (amount should be sent).—c, H T 
(ditto) —F. A. A. (the two items last sent are too small).—L, L E— 
**X.” (we can pay no attention to anonymous letters. The architect 
referred to is not likely to have sent anything which would not have 
had a good claim to be included in such a collection).—E. W. & gon 
(shall have attention).—J. W. W. H —F. G. T. and H. R. (should 
have brought the matter before us sooner. We cannot return to such 
a matter after three weeks have elapsed). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresses 
Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 

public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, ne ae es 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items 

been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED, wach have 


All communications meee literary and artisti tters 
be addressed to THE E rrod, all commenniontions” rela —_ 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

‘* THE BUILDER ” is supplied prrxct from the Office te residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
al) parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 
Zealand, 26s. per annum, To India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. 
annum, Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRIN izR, 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street W.O. 








FLUATE, 


FOR HARDENING AND PRESERVING 
STONE. 
Apply to The BATH STONE FIRMs (LD.), Bath, 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 

The stone from these quarries 
is known as the “ Weather 
Beds,”’ and is of a very 





THE OHELYNOH 


tallin and 
STONE. doubtedly ime of the — 
durable stones in Eng‘and, 
— ah A the ym 
BRAMBLEDITOH but Seen: in toon and — 
STOND. suitable for fine moulded work, 


Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 

London Agent—Mr. EH. A. WILLIAMS, 

16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apvz. 





HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful coLouR 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 

toh nteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. B. A. 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0. [ADvt. 





CRAIGLEITH STONE. 

UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 

especiaily for Public Buildings with great wear. 

VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 
SOLE AGENTS for England, 


J.& A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.-The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. [ADVT 




















QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st., 5.W. 


“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DIARY. 
Revised and Enlarged for 1891, 6d. [AD 
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“ATHLETE STRUGGLIN A PYTHO ‘IGHTON, P.R.A., SCULPTOR. 


No. 2099, Royal Academy Iixhibition, 1891. 
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